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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


HE only war news worth recording this week is con- 
tained in Friday’s Times. It is from its Tokio corre- 
spondent, and recites an official telegram from the front 
showing that the Russian cavalry have attacked the Japanese 
and been driven back with loss. Further light is thrown on 
this action by a Reuter’s telegram dated from the Russian 
headquarters, February 15th, which states that the Port Arthur 
siege guns have been mounted in the Japanese lines, and 
that the commanders on the Russian centre are confronted 
with a new situation. We are also told that “the general 
position of the Russian army seems to have been compli- 
cated and rendered more uncertain by the battle of Sandepu 
and the setting in of open weather, indicating an early 
spring.” We confess that this has a somewhat ominous 
sound. The internal condition of Russia remains much the 
same. Poland is still in a condition of veiled rebellion, and 
the number of men on strike is daily augmented, though for 
the present at any rate the military resources of the Govern- 
ment are overwhelmingly strong. 


We are loth to say anything that may influence opinion 
against Russia at this juncture, but it is impossible to keep 
silence over the shocking episode reported in the St. Peters- 
burg correspondence of the Temps, and reproduced in last 
Saturday’s Times. Briefly stated, it amounts to this, that a 
lady student who had been wounded in the breast by a 
Cossack’s sword and taken to hospital on January 22nd, 
was, while still suffering from her wound, removed by a police 
agent and brought back twenty-four hours later in a state of 
collapse, her back and shoulders black and blue with weals, 
having in the interval been twice flogged with birch rods in 
order to extract information as to her revolutionist friends. 
It is further alleged that this is not an isolated case, but that 
for several days birch rods did duty at most of the police 
offices of the Russian capital. M. Cornély, one of the ablest 
French publicists, makes this ghastly story the subject of 
some scathing comments in the Szécle. If, as he points out, 
the Ozar’s prestige is allowed to benefit from victories which 
he has not gained, why is he not to be held responsible for crimes 
which he has not perpetrated, but which have been nominally 
perpetrated for his defence ? 


The interviews with Russian naval and military officers 
published by the correspondents of the Matin, Petit Parisien, 
and Journal, who travelled with General Stéssel and his 
companions from Aden to Suez, make most painful reading. 
The soldiers habitually spoke of la flotte pewreuse. The corre- 
spondent of the Matin sums up his analysis of the siege, based 








on the confidential communications made to him, in the words 
“lack of foresight, discord, and stoicism.” Generals and 
Admirals maintained a miserable and relentless strife up to 
the very day of the capitulation, withholding assistance, and 
“each endeavouring rather to secure the failure of the opera- 
tions of the other than to fight the enemy.” No criticism of 
Russian inefficiency one quarter so damaging as that of these 
French journalists has appeared in the British Press. 


On Monday at the sitting of the North Sea Commission in 
Paris the British and Russian Governments presented their 
conclusions. The British representatives argued that there 
was no torpedo-boat present among the trawlers, and that 
therefore the Russian officers had been deceived; that 
there was no justification for opening fire, and a com- 
plete failure to control such fire; that firing was con- 
tinued for an unjustifiable time; and that no effort was 
made to assist the damaged vessels. The Russian case, 
after a long analysis of the evidence, contended that the 
incident occurred in the legitimate accomplishment of 
military duties, and that no blame could attach to the 
Admiral or any of his officers. It concluded with a declara- 
tion that Russia deplored that innocent victims should have 
suffered, and had no intention of evading the: payment of 
compensation, and the suggestion that the amount should be 
fixed by the Hague Arbitration Court. Meanwhile the 
Blue-book containing the official correspondence on the acci- 
dent has been published, and the reading of it confirms us in 
our impression as to the tact and firmness shown by Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Charles Hardinge. The correspondence 
is too long to summarise, but we may note that Count 
Lamsdorff has given the fullest assurances that any officers 
found guilty will be punished, in whatever part of the world 
they may be serving. 


Last Saturday morning M. Kossuth was received by the 
Austrian Emperor at the Hofburg in an audience which lasted 
foranhour. If M. Kossuth has the historical imagination, he 
may have recalled another interview with another Hungarian 
statesman,—.e., that with Déak forty years ago. No details 
of the audience have been published, but it is understood 
that M. Kossuth recommended that each of the leaders 
of the anti-Tisza coalition should be summoned to give their 
views, and that the Emperor, while showing sympathy with 
the economic policy of the Independence party, looked a 
little askance at their military proposals. Meanwhile there 
is unexpectedly little opposition in Austria itself to the 
demands of the Hungarian Separatists. A German Radical 
Motion in the Reichsrath on Monday prayed for an inquiry 
to settle the details of separation, and the whole House 
assented; and the Premier, Baron von Gautsch, secured 
great applause by declaring that in the event of separation or 
friction Austria would know how to defend “ with unshakable 
determination” her own interests and the prestige of the 
Monarchy as a Great Power. The only remonstrance came 
from the Young Czech party, who naturally see in separation 
a triumph for Pan-German schemes. 


President Roosevelt, speaking at the Lincoln anniversary 
banquet in New York on Tuesday, made some pointed 
references to the race problem. He asserted that their efforts 
should be directed to secure to each man, of whatever colour, 
equality of opportunity and treatment before the law. The 
only safe principle was “all men up, not some men down.” 
He appealed to the North to exercise friendship for the South, 
and praised “those high-minded Southerners who had the 
courage to lift up their voices against lynching, and to 
advocate a free hand and fair field for the ambitions of the 
blacks.” Speaking later on at the Press Olub, he emphasised 
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the need of maintaining peaceful relations with foreign 
Powers. “In the relations of the United States to foreign 
Powers it is necessary, as in the relations of individuals, to act 
squarely and talk politely.” One of the audience here inter- 
jected: “ How about the big stick ?” on which the President 
replied: “ Yes, I have that too, but I do not brandish it”; 
and while insisting on the need of a strong Navy as a 
guarantee of peace, he appealed to newspaper men not to stir 
up strife between the United States and other countries. 


In the Times on Tuesday Mr. Alleyne Ireland concluded his 
studies of tropical administration with a criticism of American 
rule in the Philippines. He is not very cheerful. He complains 
that his countrymen have not learned the lesson of colonial ex- 
perience elsewhere, and have invented an unsatisfactory hybrid 
government, In a territory smaller than Burmah there are 
forty provincial governments and six hundred and twenty-three 
municipal governments, and in the municipal governments 
there are three thousand six hundred paid officials popularly 
elected and more than eight thousand elected Councillors. 
And all the time, Mr. Ireland holds, the Filipino is no more 
fit for self-government than the Malay or the negro. The 
total annual cost of administration is greater than the total 
gross value of the produce exported. Mr. Ireland pays a high 
tribute to the honest work of the officials, but considers that 
they are the victims of a hopelessly wrong colonial policy. 


The King’s Speech, which. was read from the throne by 
King Edward, opened with the usual review of the political 
events of the year. No new light is shed on our relations 
with foreign Powers, except perhaps in the paragraph on 
Macedonia, where, after stating that the Austro-Russian 
scheme had brought “some amelioration” of the state of the 
disturbed districts, and that progress had been made in the 
reorganisation of the gendarmerie, the Speech continues : 
““These measures have still to be supplemented by radical 
reforms, especially of the financial system, before any perma- 
nent improvements can be effected in the administration of 
these provinces.” The list of measures to be brought before 
Parliament in the Session includes Bills dealing with Alien 
Immigration, the Unemployed, Scotch Education, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act Amendment, a Ministry of Commerce, 
Valuation Law, Naval Prizes, and Agricultural Rate Act 
renewal. Redistribution is alluded to first of all; but the term 
used is “ proposals,”—as opposed to “a Bill” or “ legislation.” 


In the House of Lords the Address was moved by Lord 
Winchester and seconded by Lord Oranmore and Browne. 
The debate which followed was not remarkable for any special 
interest. Lord Spencer in a dignified and reasonable speech 
congratulated Lord Lansdowne on his foreign policy ; called 
attention to Macedonia and South Africa; complimented Sir 
Francis Younghusband while assenting to the Government’s 
action; and finished with a brief summary of the main points 
on which the Liberal party differed from the Government, 
announcing that he would oppose any attempt to bring in a 
Redistribution Bill in the present Session. Lord Lansdowne 
in reply used words which leave very little hope of this most 
necessary measure being undertaken. He was under the 
impression that it was “physically impossible” to do so. 
Put shortly, this means that the Government intend to make 
all the political capital they can out of the Redistribution 
question, but do not intend to pass a measure doing away 
with present electoral anomalies. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who opened the debate on the 
Address in the Commons, made a feeling reference to Sir W. 
Harcourt, whom he described as a fine example—perhaps 
the last—of the grand old Parliamentary type of statesmen. 
Turning to the political situation, he condemned the waste of 
time involved in the late summoning of Parliament, and the 
reticence of Ministerialists on the only question in which the 
country was really anxiously interested. The public con- 
science was greater that any Constitutional machinery, and 
the public conscience was revolted by a situation so false 
and dangerous that to prolong it was a betrayal and usurpa- 
tion of power. It was not a question of a mandate, on 
which he had never stood; it was a deliberate breach 
of an explicit pledge. Sir Henry then dwelt on the de- 
moralisation and insubordination of the Ministry, the 


ey 


abrupt conversion of the Prime Minister in regard to the 
desirability of summoning a Colonial Conference, and the 
confusion created by the rival interpretations of his Views on 
Fiscal policy. It was not a question of vindicating his con. 
sistency; they wanted to know what his opinions were, The 
history of the Sugar Convention and its results was a perfect 
object-lesson in Protection—an express image of the policies 
of both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain—and in every 
particular it had belied their predictions, 


Mr. Balfour in his reply cordially endorsed Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s tribute to Sir William Harcourt 
and noted that though a vigorous controversialist, he never 
allowed party differences to mar the perfection of personal 
friendship. Turning to the interrogatories of the leader of 
the Opposition, Mr. Balfour declared that in regard to Tibet 
the Indian Government had loyally recognised the supremacy 
of the Home Government, and never once departed from a 
correct attitude as to the policy to be pursued. He entirely 
disclaimed the intention to pursue a provocative policy in 
Afghanistan. The reason for discriminating between the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal in granting repre. 
sentative institutions was that they could only do one thing 
at a time, and the problem presented by the Transvaal wag 
the more important and urgent. Mr. Balfour vouchsafed no 
reply as to the payment of the first instalment of £10,000,000 
of the Transvaal war contribution, but declared explicitly 
that no limit either as to numbers or time had been or 
could be placed on the importation of Chinese labourers, 
There was, Mr. Balfour contended, nothing abnormal in the 
date of the meeting of Parliament, and he cited the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Farrer, and Sir Henry himself to 
vindicate the action of the Government in regard to the 
Sugar Convention. 


As for the alleged breach of Constitutional usage involved in 
their continuance in office, Mr. Balfour asked how the charges 
of feebleness and inefficiency could be reconciled with charges 
of effectively carrying out measures strongly objected to by 
the other side. Disregard for the verdict of by-elections was 
sanctioned by the express authority of Mr. Gladstone, who 
had said it was a most improper and inadequate reason for 
resigning. All precedents, all law, all common-sense, were 
against this view. The argument of the “mandate” was 
never brought up till 1902, and it was absurd to maintain 
that any pledge had been given by the Government to 
the constituencies. He defended the omission of the Fiscal 
question from the speeches of the mover and seconder of 
the Address, on the ground that it was as utterly irrelevant in 
the discussions of a Parliament which was not going to deal 
with it as a debate on Home-rule. His opponents said he was 
obscure, but he did his best, and it was extraordinarily in- 
consistent, when the gravamen of their charge against him 
was that he could not explain his own position, to ask him to 
explain somebody else’s. In conclusion, Mr. Balfour con- 
demned Sir Henry’s attack on Mr. Arthur Lee as most 
unnecessary and gratuitous, and quoted Mr. Bright’s saying 
that if he were the hungriest of the hungry, he would scorn 
to get into office over the prostrate body of the youngest 
member of the Administration. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday by Mr. Asquith, 
who moved an amendment urging that the time had now come 
for submitting to the people the Fiscal issue, which had 
been fully discussed in the country for nearly two years, 
Mr. Asquith, in a powerful speech, claimed that it was the 
Fiscal question, which the Prime Minister affected to regard 
as negligible and of microscopic interest, which had shattered 
both his Government and his party. Mr. Balfour had 
made no reference to the fact that Mr. Chamberlain had 
claimed that there was no difference in principle between 
them, and he challenged the Prime Minister to say did he or 
did he not agree with Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Asquith then 
defined the two heads of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy,—the 
abandonment of so-called Free-trade, and the creation, in 
the interests of federal unity and strength, of a Preferential 
system based on the taxation of foreign corn and flour. Mr. 
Chamberlain having stated that he neither accepted nor 
denied tha accuracy of this statement, Mr. Asquith retorted 








that he regretted to see that even Mr. Chamberlain was 
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beginning to be infected with the poison of ambiguity, and 
Mr. Balfour to say whether he assented to these 
challenged 


two propositions. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who followed, derided the notion 
of Ministerialist dissensions, and condemned Mr. Asquith’s 
Fiscal policy as one of immobility and obscurantism. Mr. 
Arthur Elliot contended that they had a right to know what 
the Prime Minister thought and believed as to the merits 
and demerits of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, which he (Mr. 
Elliot) believed to be both unnecessary and dangerous, Was 
that House, he asked, to be kept alive in order that tactics 
might be pursued, rather than for the purpose of debating 
and discussing the great issue in which alone at the present 
time the public was interested? Sir Edward Urey deplored 
the conversion of the policy of a Colonial Conference into a 
party question by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. Touch- 
ing on the ambiguity of the latter, he noted that while the 
Prime Minister always said the same thing, his meaning was 
always obscure, whereas Mr. Chamberlain was never obscure, 
but did not always say the same thing. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain took up the challenge so 
often thrown down to him, and declared that “the sooner a 
Dissolution comes the better,” and again : “ Dissolution has no 
terrors for me.” He was content to trust his fortunes to the 
working men who for thirty years had given him their con- 
fidence. One advantage of a Dissolution would be that it 
would consolidate the policy of the country. He looked for- 
ward to Opposition and to being no longer on the defensive. But 
the Dissolution must come in a Constitutional way, and not for 
the fantastic and childish reasons given by the Liberals. Mr. 
Chamberlain ended his speech by a declaration which has now 
become “common form” with him. He threw his arms oratori- 
cally round his Mr. Micawber and said that he would never 
desert him. There was no difference between him and the Prime 
Minister in regard to the principle that our Fiscal policy 
needed reform. Lord Hugh Cecil, who followed, made an 
admirable speech. We entirely agree with his plea that 
because a Unionist remains what he always was—.c., a Free- 
trader—he does not therefore cease to be a Unionist. Our only 
difference with him is that we do not see why a man who 
remains both a Unionist and a Free-trader should not, 
while Protection is the essential issue before the country, 
co-operate heartily with the Liberals in defence of Free-trade. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s contribution to the 
debate was one of the most cogent speeches he has yet made- 
They might, considering the Prime Minister’s record, dis- 
pense with a confession from him of his agreement with Mr. 
Qhamberlain. First, there was his letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
wishing him “ God-speed”’; next, the message of “ unabated 
sympathy” with Mr. Chamberlain, sent through Lord Lans- 
downe last summer; and then the speeches of Mr. Balfour's 
own colleagues. In face of this record, coupled with the 
sinister declaration made in the Edinburgh speech, we agree 
that even if the Unionist party were to adopt the violent and 
pedantic form of Protection then defined by the Premier—a 
form universally repudiated by British politicians—he would 
nevertheless not abate one jot of his zealandenergy in furthering 
the interests of a party thus committed to the most fanatical 
form of “antiquated Protection.” Mr. Balfour, when his 
turn to speak came, threw, it is needless to say, no 
fresh light on the subject of his views. He merely adopted 
his usual pose of the politician incompris. He does this so 
well, indeed, that sometimes one wonders whether he is not 
in earnest after all in his expressions of annoyance in 
regard to those who misunderstand him. ‘How can people 
be 80 idiotic,’ he seems to say, ‘as not to understand that 
though I am at heart at one with Mr. Chamberlain, I cannot 
say so openly until I feel a good deal more certain than I do 
at present that he is going to win. If he does win, no one will 
be more pleased, or more glad to share the victory, than I, 
because I genuinely like Tariff Reform. It is too stupid, 

however, to expect me to commit myself irrevocably to less 
than a certainty on a matter so important.’ 


_ Mr, Balfour at the end of his speech was pressed by Lord 
Hugh Cecil to say whether he approved of the attacks made 
on the seats of Unionist Free-traders by Tariff Reformers, 


How would he vote, that is, if he were a voter in Durham 
City, where a Unionist Free-trader is faced by a Tariff: 
Reformer? Mr. Balfour’s reply was ambiguous and dis- 
ingenuous, but in spirit it amounted to this :—Constituencies. 
may take whom they choose, and only those who support the 
Government can expect help from the Government. This 
means that Mr. Balfour will not condemn the attacks made 
on the seats of Unionists like Mr. Arthur Elliot. That at 
any rate clears the air, and confirms what we have said in 
another place, that in the end every bond-fide Unionist Free- 
trader will be fought by a Tariff Reformer, and where this 
happens will get no help or support from Mr. Balfour. 


In the division which took place just before midnight the 
Government obtained a majority of 63 (311 to 248). This is 
taken to indicate that there will be no Dissolution this year, 
and that the Government will be able to carry on. Probably 
this is the correct view, but we own that if we were the 
Government, we should feel a little anxious at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s remarks about Dissolutions obtained by Constitutional 
means. We must put against this, however, the undoubted fact 
that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s bold words, he and all 
other Chamberlainites know perfectly well that their cause is 
at present doing very badly in the country, and has indeed: 
reached the lowest point touched since the policy was 
launched. Thus, though Mr. Chamberlain’s eagerness and 
impatience of nature would welcome a Dissolution, his 
better judgment must make him hesitate and fear those. 
Ides of March which some nine months ago he is said 
to have named as the appointed time for an appeal to the 
people. Sunt lacrimae rerwm. If the vital interests of 
the country were not involved, it would be difficult not to be 
stirred by a profound sense of pity at the position in which 
Mr. Chamberlain now finds himself. He has discovered too 
late that he kindled his fire, not on the dry ground, but on an 
ice-floe; that though it blazed so fiercely at first, it is now 
rapidly dying out; and that the fuel with which he hoped to 
keep 1t up has become sodden and useless. And in the light 
of that dying fire he sees the faces from which he expected 
help and encouragement growing, some distracted, others cold 
and hard. 


The “Paris in London” scheme, recommended by the 
Improvements Committee of the London County Council, 
was discussed at the weekly meeting of that body on 
Tuesday. The debate revealed the existence of a strong 
opposition to the scheme, and Mr. John Burns made a 
spirited speech in support of the amendment referring the 
recommendation back to the Committee. “ Paris in London,” 
he declared, would be no more like the real Paris than the 
Italian Exhibition was like Florence, Venice, or the Vatican. 
They were asked to hand over the finest site in London to 
“a nebulous coterie of indeterminate financiers,”—a phrase 
worthy of Lord Beaconsfield. The amendment was finally 
carried by 77 votes to 28. This decision, which probably 
means the abandonment of the scheme, is a matter for 
general satisfaction. The entente cordiale is no more likely 
to be affected by this result than it would be if the Munici- 
pality of Paris rejected a scheme to convert a portion of the 
Bois de Boulogne into an imitation “ Lord’s.” 


It was announced on Monday that the Prince of Wales had 
been appointed Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and that 
Walmer Castle will no longer be used as a residence for the 
Lord Warden, but that it will be thrown open to the public 
on and after May Ist. The abandonment of Walmer Castle 
as a residence, as the Zmes points out, is probably due to the 
insanitary conditions of the Castle revealed by Lady Curzon’s 
illness. Itis difficult not to regret a decision which deprives the 
State of the means of conferring on distinguished public ser- 
vants a residence as well as an honorific and most picturesque 
title. Personally, we should like to have seen the Castle placed 
in a thorough state of sanitary and structural repair at the 
cost of the nation, and a sum annually allocated to its 
maintenance, so that in future the holder of the office should 
not be put to any extra charge by reason of his accepting 
the appointment, 
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- TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>——_— 


REDISTRIBUTION. 


O the Government mean business in regard to the 
question of Redistribution? If they do, they might 
no: doubt still recover a good deal of the support they 
have lost in the Unionist party, and even those who 
cannot agree with them on the Fiscal question, and who 
deplore the wretched fiasco they have made in regard to 
Army reform, might feel inclined to give them another 
chance. At,any rate, they could be pronounced to be true 
to the main cause of their existence,—the maintenance of 
the Union. Unfortunately, there is too much reason to 
believe that they do not mean business in regard to 
Redistribution. What, it is pretty clear, they do mean is 
to put Redistribution into the shop window, to talk about 
it, and to use it for purposes of political display, but to do 
nothing to convert their pious opinions into acts. Thiers 
once pointed out that to “talk war” and to “ make war” 
were very different things. We fear that the Govern- 
ment have exactly the same sly intention. They will 
talk Redistribution, but to pass Redistribution is the 
last thing in their minds. Lord Lansdowne’s . cynical 
reference to the subject in his speech in the House of 
Lords is a virtual admission of this fact. His words, 
uttered not an hour after the King’s Speech, render, 
indeed, the references to Redistribution in that Speech 
purely farcical. 

The King’s Speech, viewed by itself, looks promising 
enough, and we will plead guilty to having been at first 
completely taken in by it. Until we read Lord Lansdowne’s 
remarks we were prepared to believe that the Government 
really intended to take up the question in earnest. Here 
are the actual words of the speech: “ Your attention will 
be directed to proposals for diminishing the anomalies in 
the present arrangement of electoral areas which are 
largely due to the growth and movement of population 
in recent years.” ‘The fact that this passage is placed at 
the very head of the paragraphs dealing with legislation 
naturally makes the plain man believe that the first Bill 
propounded to Parliament will be one for carrying out the 
sound, nay, essential, principle of “‘One vote one value.” 
Lord Lansdowne, however, soon overthrew the hopes thus 
created. In answer to Lord Spencer, he mocked the notion 
that the Government meant to introduce a Redistribution 
Bill. “The noble Earl ended his speech with some strong 
observations in reference to the question of Redistribution. 
He admitted the anomalies with which we desire to deal, 
but he entered, as I understood, a very strong protest 
against any attempt to pass a Redistribution Bill during 
the present Session of Parliament. I am under the im- 
pression that it is physically impossible to do anything of 
the kind. (Laughter.) I understand we shall act on the 
lines usually followed in cases of this kind, and these 
lines will of course presuppose the possibility of his 
Majesty’s Government passing a Redistribution Bill next 
year.” The laughter with which these remarks were 
greeted showed quite clearly that the noble Lords who 
heard the speaker fully realised what was meant. No 
one in his senses believes that the Government will be in 
a position next year to pass a Redistribution Bill, and the 
net result, therefore, of Lord Lansdowne’s remarks is to 
put out of court the reference to Redistribution in the 
King’s Speech. Nothing more grossly cynical has ever 
been recorded of even the present Government, and in all 
seriousness we would ask Unionists what is to be said of 
the Unionism of such a Unionist Government. If the 
Government intended to dissolve at once, they would 
uo doubt have a perfectly sound excuse for not intro- 
ducing a Redistribution Bill this Session. Lord Spencer, 
indeed, logically enough from his point of view, based 
his main objection to the proposal on the ground 
that he desired an immediate appeal to the country, 
and therefore could not tolerate any measure which 
would postpone a General Election. Since, however, the 
Government have told us in plain terms that they 
do not mean to dissolve, and that they will carry the 
Parliamentary Session through to the end, they have cut 
away the ground for not doing now, and at once, what 
they profess to say ought to be done. They have not even 


a 
which must have precedence of Redistribution. In their 
meagre list of legislative proposals there is no Bill of first 
importance, or even of a highly controversial kind. 
only possible exception is the Aliens Bill, and in that case 
it is well known that if the Government introduce a 
moderate measure—setting up a reasonable and common. 
sense machinery for keeping out the criminal and diseased 
alien—they will find little difficulty in its passage. 

If we contrast the attitude of the Government in connec. 
tion with Redistribution with that maintained by them on 
the Licensing Bill last year, we shall be able to estimate the 
sincerity of their professions of devotion to the cause of 
the Union. The Licensing Bill was a measure in regard 
to which there was no need for haste. No one could 
declare that its passage was an essential point in the 
Unionist programme, or that a Unionist Government would 
have failed in a prime duty in not passing it. Yet the 
Government would not listen last year for a moment to 
the plea that it was more important to give the population 
of England their fair number of representatives than to 
add still further to the enormous pecuniary gifts yearly 
conferred on the liquor interest. They were determined 
at all costs to force the Bill through Parliament. Now 
we are told that even though the Government promise 
Redistribution in the King’s Speech, it is ridiculous to 
think that they can fulfil that promise, and we are coolly 
put off with the prospect of a Redistribution Bill next 
year, though no one believes for a moment that even if the 
Government are in existence this time next year, they will be 
in a position to contemplate serious legislation. All that the 
most optimistic followers of Mr. Balfour hope for is that 
the Government will get through this Session and dissolve 
in the autumn on the old register. We are thus face to 
face with the astonishing fact that a Government which 
could find time and energy to turn the indefinite expectation 
of the renewal of a license into a freehold, and so make the 
brewers a present of many millions sterling, in addition to 
the millions already showered upon them, without any 
consideration, cannot find time to do electoral justice to 
England, and to put an end to the anomalies under which 
one portion of the United Kingdom is endowed with an 
immense preponderance of electoral power. 

Readers of the Spectator need not be reminded that our 
zeal for Redistribution has nothing to do with our opposi- 
tion to the Government on the Fiscal question. During 
the last six years we have again and again urged on the 
Administration what was their duty as Unionists in this 
matter, and have shown how inadequate have been the 
excuses made from time to time by Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues for not dealing with the problem of Redistribu- 
tion in a large and comprehensive spirit. We may point 
out also that if we cared to imitate the Government, and 
to think of convenience rather than of principle, it would 
be much pleasanter and easier for us personally to 
acquiesce in the playing out of the farce by means of 
which they intend to avoid the duty of Redistribution. 
To talk about Redistribution in the abstract, but to do 
nothing that could risk it being brought about, would ‘be 
for us, as for them, the easiest way. Our interest in the 
Fiscal question, our desire to get rid of a Government 
who, though they tolerate and abet Chamberlainism, have 
not the spirit to support it openly and directly or to 
appeal to the people, and our knowledge that Protection 
can best be fought by close and sincere co-operation 
between all sections of Free-traders, render us naturally 
anxious to sink points of difference and to dwell on 
points of agreement with the Liberals. In spite 
of this, we have not hesitated to declare, in strong 
opposition to the Liberal leaders, that Redistribution is 
a matter which demands the immediate attention of the 
present Parliament. The end of a Parliament is the only 
time at which Redistribution can be properly carried 
out. We have never forgotten our Unionism in our 
Free-trade. That the Government have forgotten theirs 
in love or feur of Chamberlainism, whichever the case may 
be, is, however, clear enough. They evidently regard the 
question of Redistribution as a useful form of political 
advertisement and nothing more, and are not in the least 
prepared to make any sacrifices for it. 

Yet, curiously enough, if the Government had played an 
honest part in the matter, they would have found once 
again that honesty is the best policy. There is no 





the excuse that there are urgent administrative measures 
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or a Chamberlainite and asincere Unionist also; and if the 


ment had meant business in regard to Redistribu- 


agp had introduced and been prepared to force 
through the House of Commons a Redistribution Bill, 


‘ast as they forced through the Licensing Bill last year, 
lier would have rallied to themselves all genuine 
Unionists. Unionists of all shades of opinion would 
have felt that at any rate there was one question on 
which the Government were in earnest, knew their minds, 
and acted on a coherent principle. Such an attitude always 
commands not only respect, but support; and we may 
feel certain that had the Government been prepared to 
fight their opponents steadfastly and honestly throughout 
the Session on a question involving the very essence of 
Unionism, they would have emerged from the struggle 
immensely strengthened. Since, however, they have 
deliberately thrown away this opportunity, and have 
preferred a piece of Parliamentary finesse and double- 
dealing, we are confident that they will fall still lower, 
not rise higher, in the general estimation of the country. 
The electors would have understood a Unionist Govern- 
ment introducing a Redistribution Bill in their last 
Session. They willnot understand a declaration that such 
a Bill ought to be passed, coupled with the immediate 
denial of any intention to pass it. We do not profess to 
understand the temper of the House of Commons, and itis 
possible that that assembly may be fooled, or pretend to 
be fooled, by such tactics. What weare certain of is that 
sincere Unionists in the country will not be fooled, but 
will take the measure of the Unionism of this so-called 
Unionist Government by their treatment of the question 
of Redistribution. 


THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


Ww: regret as much as do members of the Liberal 

party the fact that so small a number of Unionist 
Free-traders felt able to vote against the Government on 
Thursday night. We admit that there is something to 
be said for the plea for delaying the General Election 
entered by Mr. Lambton—than whom there is no sounder 
and more fearless Free-trader in the House of Commons 
—but on the whole it appears to us that the weight of 
argument is against him. It is true, no doubt, that 
Chamberlainism is at present on the wane, that the 
country is growing heartily sick of the Fiscal question, 
and that if the Tariff Reform League parades for another 
year the pageant of a ruined commerce before the 
country, an immense number of people will begin to 
declare that the whole thing is an absurdity, and that 
we need no longer bother about it. They will return 
to the comfortable slumbers from which they were 
awakened by Mr. Chamberlain, and it will be impos- 
sible to persuade them that there is anything further 
to be feared from a return to Protection. At present, 
however, there are thousands of men throughout the 
country who, though as a rule supremely indifferent to 
political issues, have been thoroughly alarmed by the 
prospect of the abandonment of Free-trade, and are most 
anxious to record their votes in a plébiscite against 
Protection in any shape or form. Now we wish for an 
immediate appeal to the people because we want to see a 
verdict given in favour of Free-trade so overwhelming 
that no sane politician will think it possible to raise the 
question again for a generation. From this will come a 
double blessing. We shall not only have defeated Protec- 
tion, but we shall have offered an irresistible inducement 
to the Unionist party to reconstruct itself on a Free-trade 
basis. And this, as our readers know, is a prime object 
with those who, like ourselves, desire and intend to remain 
Unionists as well as Free-traders. But unless the vote is 
taken while the Fiscal issue is still alive there is a danger 
that no such crushing vote against Protection will be 
recorded. Once again, then, we must express our strong 
regret that the entire Free-trade section of the Unionist 
party did not vote for Mr. Asquith’s amendment. By so 
doing they would have been serving, in our opinion, the 
best interests of the Free-trade cause. 

But though we regret their action, we cannot in 
fairness lay the whole blame of their failure to vote 
upon the Unionist Free-traders alone. A great share of 
that blame—nay, the greater part—must rest upon 
those Liberals who insist on attacking the seats of 





Unionist Free-traders, and so dividing the forces arrayed lhands and treat the Government as the enemies of 





for the defence of Free-trade. Human, or rather Parlia- 
mentary human, nature being what it is, one cannot expect 
Unionist: Free-traders who are threatened with the opposi- 
tion of Liberal candidates, and who at the same time 
have no Tariff Reformer in the field against them, to 
feel enthusiastic at the thought of a Dissolution, or 
to wish to embitter Unionist feeling in their constituencies 
by joining the Opposition on an amendment where the 
actual merits and demerits of Protection are not raised 
directly. It is only natural for them to argue:— If I 
vote with the Opposition on such a point as that raised 
by Mr. Asquith, I shall not weaken in the least the 
antagonism of the Liberal who is in the field, though I 
shall set a good many Unionist waverers against me, and 
shall probably give the Tariff Reform League an oppor- 
tunity which they will be eager to seize to bring outa 
Chamberlainite candidate.’ In other words, we are bound 
to admit that the unwillingness of many of the Unionist 
Free-traders to take a bold course is directly due to the 
opposition offered to them by the Liberals. 

Nevertheless, and though we fully understand the atti- 
tude and appreciate the difficulties of the Unionist Free- 
traders who are opposed by Liberal Free-traders—men who 
ought, instead of opposing, to be co-operating with them— 
we are by no means sure that the Unionist Free-traders 
in question are really doing the best in the long run for 
themselves. Our reason is this. We believe that when 
the Dissolution comes it will be a signal for the Tariff 
Reform League, acting quite independently of the Central 
Conservative Association, with whom it is no secret that 
they are in strong antagonism, to put forward candidates 
in every constituency now represented by Unionist Free- 
traders. We admit that there are plenty of constituencies 
in which at the present moment such a course seems very 
unlikely ; but unless we are strangely mistaken in regard 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s political methods, such candidates 
will be found the moment Parliament is dissolved. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not a politician who believes in com- 
promises or half-measures, or who thinks that it is wise 
to show mercy to those who differ from him and oppose 
him. He did not form the Tariff Reform League as a 
merely educative body, nor was it to do missionary work 
only and to circulate lachrymose leaflets about our 
“ruined industries” that he raised the very large 
sum of money now in their possession. That body was 
formed and endowed with the sinews of war in order 
to fight, and unless the end of Mr. Chamberlain’s career 
is to belie its whole previous course, we shall at the 
next Election see the Tariff Reform League sending 
down and paying the expenses of candidates, not merely 
in places where they have a reasonable hope of victory, 
but in every case where there is no Chamberlainite or 
Balfourite before the electors. The Tariff Reform League 
—and quite rightly from their point of view—mean to give 
the nation as a whole the opportunity to vote on the 
question of Free-trade and Protection. But if only a 
Unionist Free-trader and a Liberal Free-trader are 
standing, such an opportunity will not be given. There- 
fore Mr. Chamberlain is bound to attack every Unionist 
Free-trade seat, and will do so in the end. Unionist 
Free-traders who are threatened only with Liberal 
opposition will not then in reality gain what they appear 
to be gaining at present by not opposing a Government 
which, whatever its professions, we all know to be Pro- 
tectionist at heart. This being the case, it seems to us that 
Unionist Free-traders will not only do what is best for the 
cause of Free-trade, but best for themselves, by abandoning 
all thought of Parliamentary finesse and diplomacy, and 
by going straight for their Free-trade goal regardless of 
the consequences. They should warn the Government 
that until they receive from Mr. Balfour a clear and 
unambiguous declaration that he and his Administration 
are opposed to the Chamberlain policy root and branch, 
and mean to do their best to prevent that policy 
being carried into practice, they (the Unionist Free- 
traders) will oppose them at all points, as a Government 
not willing to defend Free-trade, but ready to betray 
it to its enemies. If such a declaration could be 
obtained from the present Administration, the Unionist 
Free-traders would be amply satisfied. If, however, 
such a declaration cannot be obtained, then Unionist 
Free-traders had far better take their courage in both 
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Free-trade, be the consequences to their own seats what 
they may. In spite of present difficulties and present 
opposition by Liberal Free-traders, we believe that in the 
majority of cases such a course of action will prove best 
calculated to save Unionist Free-trade seats. It will not, 
we are sure, increase the risk of Tariff Reform candidates 
being chosen, because that risk is already at the maximum, 
and we believe that in many cases it will induce local 
Liberals to reconsider their opposition, and even when 
such opposition is insisted on will secure many Liberal 
votes for the men who have sacrificed so much for the 
cause. 

The reception which our article in regard to the Liberal 
opposition at one time threatened to Mr. Arthur Elliot 
met with, not only at the hands of individual Liberals, but 
also from important Liberal organs throughout the country, 
makes us feel confident that firm and strong action on the 
part of Unionist Free-traders will not be veceived by the 
Liberals as a party in a grudging or ungenerous spirit. 
What we should, of course, like to see would be some con- 
cordat or agreement on the one hand in regard to Unionist 
Free-trade seats, and on the other in regard to the 
action of Unionist Free-traders in constituencies where the 
fight is a simple one between a Liberal and a Balfourite or 
Chamberlainite. In a note which we have appended to a 
letter from a correspondent who writes to us from Bodmin 
we have endeavoured to discuss on very general lines the 
sort of agreement which might be made, and to this note 
we must refer the readers of the present article. We 
will only say here once again that we would implore the 
Unionist Free-traders to remember that they will never 
be returned by Protectionist votes. Mr. Chamberlain, 
whatever else he may allow, will never allow that. He 
wants to poll every vote he can for Protection in the 
plébiscite of a: General Election, and therefore he must 
have a standard-bearer of Tariff Reform in every con- 
stituency. On the other hand, we would remind the 
Liberals that if they are to gain the overwhelming majority 
for Free-trade which we wish them to gain at the next 
General Election, they can only do so by securing the 
votes of the Unionist Free-traders, who will be able to 
turn the scale in at least fifty or sixty closely contested 
constituencies. Those votes will be freely given to 
Liberals if the Liberal party as a whole has done its 
best to help bond-fide Unionist Free-traders. If, how- 
ever, the Liberal party is merciless or is indifferent to 
the Unionist Free-trade candidates, how can we ask 
Unionist Free-traders to make the sacrifices required of 
them in voting for Liberals in the rest of the con- 
stituencies ? These are the essential facts of the situation, 
and on them it should surely be possible to base a reason- 
able agreement for loyal co-operation in the interests of 
Free-trade. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE SENATE. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S action with regard to 

the Santo Domingo Protocol has scared the Senate 
into asserting in a somewhat violent form the right of 
decision in questions of foreign policy which the Constitu- 
tion gives them. The conclusion of Arbitration Treaties 
with the chief foreign Powers has been one of the main 
features of the policy of the President and Mr. Hay. 
Such Treaties were designed to affirm the principle of 
arbitration in the event of disputes, and when the occasion 
arose, to enable a case to be framed and the preliminaries 
of discussion settled with as much despatch as if they 
were left to the decision of an Executive officer. Article 2 
of each Treaty, therefore, provided that before appealing 
to the Arbitration Court the high contracting parties 
should conclude a special Agreement defining “ the matters 
in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, 
the periods to be fixed for the formation of an arbitral 
tribunal, and the several stages of procedure.” The article 
is what lawyers know as “common form,” and means 
simply that the nation, having announced its desire to 
arbitrate, leaves it to its Executive to settle the details. 
But by a majority which included the whole Opposition 
and almost all the Republicans, the Senate have passed an 
amendment changing the word “‘ Agreement ”’ to “ Treaty.” 
This means that when a dispute arises the whole question 
has to be threshed out again and a special Treaty prepared, 
just as if there had been no general Arbitration Treaty 


in existence. President Roosevelt rightly regards the 
in existence. Presiden osevelt r re 
amendment as a death-blow to the whole oveeat by 
Treaties as now ratified simply give the Government 
permission, when the need arises, to try to get the 
Senate to consent to an Arbitration Treaty. They are, 
pious pronouncement in favour of a principle, and nothing 
more. Ifa difficulty arises and public feeling is gtj 

the Government will have to submit to all the delays 
which would have existed if there had been no Treaties 
At a time when speed is vital and debate inopportune they 
will have to put up with all the procrastination and friction 
of public discussion. The Senate by their amendment have 
asserted their power with a vengeance, and at one stroke 
nullified the diplomacy of years. 

We have no intention of taking sides in the controversy 
In a matter of domestic concern such action would he 
unbecoming and indefensible. The Senate have acted 
wholly within their legal rights. The American Constitu. 
tion gives them the treaty-making power and the general 
charge of foreign policy. The majority of fifty to ning 
shows that they are really convinced that this right 
is in danger, and jealous to protect it against the 
encroachments of the Executive. Many of President 
Roosevelt’s most loyal supporters, such as Senator Lodge, 
find themselves in opposition to him. Nor do the Senate 
in any way attack the principle of arbitration. They 
declare their adherence to it, but they say, in effect, that 
the integrity of the Constitution is of greater importance 
than foreign policy, and that they must defend their rights 
even at the cost of a temporary inconvenience. We have 
no criticism to make on the bona fides of their action, or its 
probable results. They have a strong man against them, 
who is equally confident that he is in the right, and the 
verdict lies with the American people. But it is worth 
while to consider whether the direction of foreign policy 
can be left with any safety in the hands of a representative 
body. It seems to us that a broad distinction must be 
made between questions of principle and questions of 
detailed administration. A departure involving great 
national interests should obviously be decided by the 
representatives of the people. War or peace, commercial 
agreements, adjustments of territory,—these are matters 
which, even if they are provisionally settled by the Execu- 
tive, should receive ratification by the popular Assembly, 
But once the principle is fixed, it is surely absurd to 
ask that the details involved in it should be submitted 
to the same ratification. If so, the Executive ceases to 
have any meaning, and becomes merely a collection of 
clerks. The absurdity is intensified when we remember 
that however good a judge of a principle a popular body 
may be, it is often a very bad judge of the means of 
enforcing it, which generally demand expert knowledge. 
The true democratic doctrine is that the people appoints 
its agents, and entrusts to them the execution of its 
desires. It does not ask that each step be referred back 
to it for its approval. Popular control over a Depart- 
ment of State, more especially the Foreign Department, if 
exercised otherwise than in the last resort, must mean 
disorganisation and inefficiency. This truth has been 
recognised by countries as democratic as the United States. 
In France the treaty-making Power is vested, not in the 
Senate, but in the Executive. Under the Constitution of 
1875 the President has a general power of negotiating and 
ratifying agreements with other nations. It was long a 
moot point whether President Carnot had ever concluded 
an agreement with the Czar, and the text of the present 
Franco-Russian Convention has never been given to the 
Senate. At the same time, treaties of peace and commerce, 
and those which affect the State finances—treaties, that 
is, which involve a charge on the people or a change 
of great national importaice—must be voted by both 
Chambers. In our own country the treaty-making power 
resides constitutionally in the Executive. The Crown has 
the right of makiag peace or ceding territory at its will, 
and of concluding every possible form of treaty; but it 
is an established constitutional convention that treaties 
involving a charge on the people or a change in 
the law require the sanction of Parliament. A respon- 
sible Ministry will make sure of Parliamentary support 
by getting Parliament to ratify the principle of a 
treaty; but there is no suggestion that Parliament 
has a right to pronounce on the merits of each step in 








carrying it out. Such a doctrine seems to us constitu- 
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thinkable, and practically unworkable. And 
the claim which the American Senate are 
They have mee barron Ba. oct - 
‘ r or not a policy of arbitration is desirable, 
ai des sa the further right to settle the details of 
each appeal to the tribunal which they have generally 
approved. In such nary egy treaties become a farce, 
itration a pious fiction. 
yy away: a spatial reason why the action of the Senate 
in insisting upon their full legal status is unfortunate. At 
the present moment there is nothing which the United 
States needs more than a strong Executive, and nothing 
which they could do so well without as a Senate on the 
old constitutional plan. ‘The men who framed the 
Constitution at Philadelphia did not anticipate the kind 
of development in store for their country. They could 
not guess that it would become a world-Power, con- 
trolling territory beyond the shores of their continent, and 
playing an important part in the diplomatic game. They 
could not know, and therefore they did not provide for 
the contingency. They considered that the Senate, on 
whose creation they had expended so much thought, 
would continue to be an admirable bureau for the trans- 
action of America’s scanty foreign business. They did 
not foresee that their Senate would become the home of 
the great financial interests, or they would have admitted 
that, just as a head of an international Trust might 
be a dangerous Foreign Minister, so a body which 
represented world-wide commercial interests might not 
be the best and safest arbiter on foreign affairs. 
If America is to be an Imperial Power, she must 
have a trusted Executive empowered to transact her 
foreign business with the despatch and expert know- 
ledge which foreign administration requires, receiving its 
mandate from the people, but not compelled to hark 
back continually for a-fresh authority. Our recent experi- 
ence of the Senate as a bureau of foreign affairs has 
not been reassuring. We cannot forget the performance 
in December, 1900, when in one brilliant sitting the Senate 
passed the Nicaraguan Canal Convention in an impossible 
form, and abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in a style 
which would have been called high-handed if it had not 
been comic. Certainly their adventures in foreign affairs 
have not impressed the world with their competence in 
this direction. The real truth is that this branch of politics 
cannot be conducted through a representative body, even 
though that body is as able and distinguished as the 
American Senate. Details must be left to experts to settle 
quickly and correctly ; otherwise the new Imperial policy 
of the States will fail through sheer want of machinery. 
The usual answer to this argument is that if the 
people are with the Executive, they will break down 
all obstruction. But this is precisely what the people 
cannot do. The Senate are not a popular body, either 
in the nature of their election or in their personnel. 
They represent money interests, class interests, academic 
interests even, but rarely popular interests. The Execu- 
tive, as represented by the President, is far more in 
touch with the nation, and its control of foreign affairs 
appears to us a far more democratic procedure. ‘This, then, 
is the impasse to which America at the moment has come. 
In her advance she has surmounted most of the barriers 
of the Constitution, but this one, being supported by 
powerful interests, seems likely to stay her for a while. We 
are confident, nevertheless, that some solution will ulti- 
mately be found, for we cannot believe that this anomaly 
in constitutional doctrine will be long tolerated, now that 
it is in a way to become a clear practical grievance. 
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THE TRUE ACHIEVEMENT IN TIBET. 


, we - is a tendency in some quarters to assume that 
the Tibetan Mission, in spite of the brilliance of its 
work, has achieved little in the way of actual result. We 
have got a Treaty, it is argued, but it has not been signed 
yet by China, one of the most important parties. We 
have got trading concessions, a trade route, and a trade 
agent at Gyangtse, and we have the Tibetans’ solemn 
undertaking that no foreign Power will be allowed to 
acquire influence in the country. But these are merely 
promises, and, short of another expedition, we have no 
means of compelling the Tibetans to conduct themselves 
with propriety. This line of argument seems to us to miss 





the real result of the expedition. It is comparatively im- 
material whether China signs the Treaty or not. If the 
Tibetans intend to observe its conditions, the consent or dis- 
sent of their nominal suzerain will not influence them one 
whit. Have we any security that the Tibetans will be willing 
to behave correctly towards us? We think we have, and 
that this is the main achievement of the Mission. The 
most important thing is not the Treaty, but the fact that 
we went to Lhasa; and the next in importance that we 
came away without arousing any ill-feeling and left 
a good impression behind us. When the aged Regent 
presented Sir Francis Younghusband, General MacDonald, 
and Mr. White each with a small golden image of Buddha 
on their departure—an honour which has never before been 
paid to an unbeliever by a Buddhist dignitary—and, as Sir 
Francis Younghusband told us in his lecture to the Royal 
Geographical Society on Monday, expressed the hope that 
when they looked on the charm they would think kindly 
of Tibet, he performed an act of which it is difficult to 
overrate the significance. The holder of the Dalai Lama’s 
seal and his Vicegerent officially approved the conduct 
of the expedition. If this is the verdict of Lamaism, 
our bitterest opponent, then that of the common people 
must be still more friendly. The real security for pacific 
relations on that frontier lies in the goodwill of Tibet 
towards ourselves; and this we believe the Mission to 
have secured to an extent beyond our hopes. 

When the expedition started we had two parties in Lhasa 
against us,—the Dalai Lama, with his adviser Dorjieff, who 
urged a breach in the traditional exclusiveness of the 
State in favour of Russia; and the Tsong-du, or Council, 
who were for the maintenance of the old system against 
Russia and Britain alike. Our advance meant the fall of 
the former policy, and a temporary suspension of the 
latter ; but by the terms of the Treaty Tibetan seclusion 
is restored, and, indeed, is made far more effective, being 
supported by our guarantee. The Council, therefore, have 
no grievance against us; and since the Council represent 
the chief men of the Lamaist hierarchy and the great’ 
monasteries, our policy and theirs run for much of the 
way together. We need not pretend that they like us. 
The narrow, fanatical monks who dwell in great warrens 
like the Depung Monastery resent our visit as an insult 
to their pride and sacrosanctity. The monasteries are a 
political tyranny which battens on a singularly peaceable 
and ingenuous people, and, like all tyrannies, they resent 
anything which may weaken their hold on their victims. 
Our advent undoubtedly strengthened the secular element 
in the State, and showed the people how feeble was the arm 
of their spiritual masters ; and for this the Lamas will bear 
us a long grudge. But their policy chimes in too well 
with our own for them to show any overt hostility; and 
among the greater dignitaries, some of whom are men of 
high character and considerable political wisdom, there 
is probably some real friendliness and gratitude. We 
have delivered: them, for one thing, from the domina- 
tion of an unpopular deity, and we have jealously 
respected their property and their sacred places. Their 
gratitude is shown not only by the parting gifts and 
speech of the Regent, but by the admission of the Com- 
missioner into the Holy of Holies of Buddhism, the inner 
shrine of the great Cathedral. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was actually invited by the Lamas to inspect their most 
secluded treasures,—surely a singular tribute to the con- 
fidence felt in the integrity and decorum of the expedition. 
Another curious instance has been recorded. The Abbots 
of the different monasteries made a practice of carrying 
their valuables for safety to the nearest convent. For, 
they argued, the British, whatever their faults, do not 
enter nunneries and do not wage war with women. 

In any case, there can be no doubt about the impression 
we have left on the common people. They had little heart 
in the fighting, and for the most part were glad to be 
wounded, and so kept out of further engagements. They 
bore no illwill for the disaster at Hot Springs, and the 
wounded whom we healed attached themselves so firmly 
to our train that they had to be driven away with threats. 
The fame of our healing powers spread far and wide, and 
at Gyangtse, and indeed throughout the march, the medical 
staff set up a dispensary and a consulting-room, and 
ministered to the wants of the whole neighbourhood. 
They are a born race of tiaders, and they thronged to 
the markets which were established at Gyangtse and Lhasa 
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from all directions, and made a very profitable business 
out of supplying our wants. There is reason, indeed, to 
believe that we have upset the economic centre of gravity 
in Tibet, and that since our departure there have been 
various financial deadlocks. We did not plunder, but 
paid fairly for all our requisitions; too fairly, perhaps, for 
the Dalai Lama, who may be taken as an expert, com- 
plained bitterly that we were seducing the affections of his 
people by our extravagant prices. Very soon the country 
people came to regard us not only with equanimity, but 
with positive friendliness. Wherever our troops went 
they were met with cheerful smiles and kindly, if unin- 
telligible, greetings. Henceforth an Englishman, instead 
of being a bogey to frighten children with, will be 
a beneficent stranger who heals sickness and gives good 

rices for produce, a visitor strongly to be encouraged. 

ot all the fulminations of all the Abbots in Lamadom 
will restore the old bogey idea. But if we have left a 
considerable personal popularity behind us, we have left a 
still stronger prestige. The belief in our military weakness 
has departed with the belief in the preventive power of 
the Lamas’ curses. We have taught our Nepalese and 
Bhutanese allies that the Holy Land of their faith is no 
enchanted country into which we cannot enter. Above all, 
we have taught the Tibetans that we never forget a friend, 
and that the humblest subject of the British Raj has all 
our omnipotence behind him. The Samding Convent on 
the shores of the Turquoise Lake was jealously protected by 
us, because its Abbess had nursed our servant, Chunder 
Das, when he fell ill there on his great Tibetan journey. 
Our first task in Lhasa was to secure the release of 
the two men from Lachung, in Sikkim, who had been 
taken captive when the Mission was at Khambajong. 
And after the signing of the Treaty a Durbar was held, 
in which all the ‘Tibetans who had been imprisoned for 
pro-British proclivities were solemnly set free. Loyalty 
to those who serve it is in the East, as elsewhere, the most 
solid foundation for the prestige of a Power among the 
common people. 

Our popularity has received a singular confirmation 
since the Mission returned in the reception given to 
Captain Rawling and his companions in their long and 
adventurous journey into Western Tibet. Starting from 
Gyangtse on October 10th, they went by Shigatse up 
the valley of the Brahmaputra to its source, and then 
passed over the Indian watershed, and came down the 
Sutlej] Valley to Simla, crossing the 18,000 ft. Shipki 
Pass. Everywhere they found themselves received with 
courtesy and hospitality. At Shigatse they were enter- 
tained by the Teshu Lama, and the people flocked to 
avail themselves of their medical skill. The Tibetan 
Government provided relays of ponies and mules all the 
way to the Ladak frontier. It may be said that this is no 
more than speeding the parting guest, but it seems to us 
that such conduct bears a more likely and more hopeful 
explanation. Sir Francis Younghusband in his summary 
of results in the recent Blue-book puts the friendly 
relations established with all classes as the greatest 
achievement of the expedition, and such a success is not 
only most desirable in itself, but is the only thing which 
can make the Treaty of value. 





LUXURY AND RICHES. 


4 ar Appeal against luxury which certain past or present 

heads of London Settlements have made to their 
fellow-citizens seems at first sight more suited to the pulpit 
than to the daily newspaper. Yet the writers have probably 
chosen the better vehicle for their purpose. The preacher 
can no longer count on hitting the mark with the same 
certainty as formerly. When custom or a sense of obliga- 
tion drew every one to church the pulpit was an engine of 
unequalled power. The audience might refuse to obey 
the preacher, but they could not altogether avoid hearing 
what he had to say. His bow was drawn at a venture, 
but there wag no one whom it might not hit. Absence, 
on the other hand, makes a barrier that there is no 

assing, and it is a barmer which is more and more set up 

tween the preacher and those whom he wishes to reach. 
In the newspaper, on the contrary, he is sure to be read 
by some one, and thus the condition which made the pulpit 
formidable is reproduced. At the same time, the Appeal 
loses in force by the chauge of surroundings. In church 


° ° . ee 
a sermon is in place. Here and there in aco ; 
there may be some one who shares Lord Matoene 


objection to the intrusion of religion into private life, but 
for the most part the preacher is felt to be within hig 
rights. But in a newspaper religion is not alws 
welcome, and uncertainty on this point may weaken ‘4 
some degree the force of the preacher's language. It is 
so, perhaps, with the particular Appeal we are consider; 
The lesson of Dives and Lazarus is taught, but it is taught 
at all events till the last paragraph, in terms of politic 
economy. Unfortunately, the economical argument against 
luxury is less convincing than the moral. That a lururiogg 
life does harm, direct and immediate harm, to those who 
live it admits of no doubt; and so far as the characte 
of a community is the resultant of the characters of the 
citizens who compose it, it does harm to the nation, But 
the harm lies rather in the bad example set and followed 
than in the purely economical consequences. A good 
harvest and a good vintage alike bring prosperity to thoge 
who gather them in, irrespective of the fact that the 
one supplies a necessary and the other a luxury. The 
trio of contrasts which the authors of this Appeal bring 
together by way of introduction are startling, but they 
are not very enlightening. ‘Two facts do not stand in the 
relation of cause and effect merely by being placed in 
juxtaposition. The extravagant expenditure of the rich 
has evil consequences of its own, but it is not proved 
to have raised the pauperism of London to twenty. 
eight per thousand. The national revenue may be 
greatly in excess of our real needs, but the action of 
greater economy on the lighting and paving of the streets 
in which the working classes live would be slow and 
indirect. No doubt the relation between a drink-bill of 
£174,445,271 and the insufficient nourishment of the 
children in elementary schools is close and obvious, but 
it is the expenditure of the poor themselves that is chiefly 
in fault. It may be true that expenditure on luxuries 
“is an actual cause of poverty,” but, as the Appeal itself 
shows, the connection between the two things is difficult 
to follow. 

Three ways are described in which luxury has this 
particular effect. It sets up a wrong ideal of life; it 
“induces the selfishness which makes us as a nation 
indifferent to the ugliness of our towns”; it “leads to 
cruelty in our industrial relations.” That the first of 
these charges is well founded is indisputable. The bad 
example of the rich is fruitful in mischief. We are not 
sure, however, that it is the luxury so much as the 
extravagance—using the word in its narrow sense—of the 
rich that does the harm. The really mischievous rich 
man is the man who spends so much on luxuries that he 
cannot even pay his way. He does harm not only by 
encouraging poorer men to do the same in their respective 
degrees, but by withholding from those with whom he deals 
the money which is due to them. There would be few more 
instructive documents than a return of all the bills left 
unpaid at the end of a London season. Here, it may be, 
is the cause of much of the want of employment during 
the winter. ‘Tradesmen who, if they were paid punctually, 
might be able to distribute part of their orders over a 
longer time are compelled to hold them back until they 
can get in the money wanted for wages. Non-payment, 
long-deferred payment, and irregular payment of debts 
play, we may be sure, a large, though a little-known, part 
in the production of poverty, and these three forms of the 
evil are directly traceable to expenditure on luxuries. 
Probably nothing would do more to improve society than 
a sharper Bankruptcy Law. Over and above this special 
fruit of extravagance there is the wider influence of 
example. The devotion of the rich to amusement— 
the habit of spending their lives in pursuit of it, the 
treating it as the one object to be regarded in the distri- 
bution of their time—has its counterpart in the desires of 
the working man. He has to earn his living, consequently 
he cannot give his whole time to amusement. But what 
rich men do in so many cases with the whole of their day 
he naturally thinks that he may do with the small part of 
the day which remains to him when his work is done. If the 
example of the rich Jed him only to spend all his spare time 
in football or cricket, no great harm might be done; but, 
unfortunately, it leads him not so much to playing games 





himself as to watching others play them, and this comes at 
last to be his one interest in life. There could hardly be 
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g worse indication of the mental condition of the multi- 
tude which reads the cheap evening papers than the 
contents of the placards in the very crisis of the recent 
strike at St. Petersburg,—an incident which then seemed 
Jaden with coming revolution, and which might have been 
supposed to have special interest for the class which lives 
by manual labour. The framers of the contents-bills knew 
better, however, than to fill them with the latest Russian 
news. They had gauged their public, and their largest 
type, spreading over the whole bill, was reserved for the 
result of a football match. This is what appeals to the 
working man, and draws from him the halfpenny which 
remains after his other purchases; and in this respect he 
does but copy men richer than himself. 

The second of the evils instanced in the Appeal—the 
ugliness of our towns—does not seem to stand in any ascer- 
tained relation to the luxury of the rich. The decay of 
taste which creates and tolerates this ugliness is distributed 
over all classes, and the rich often seem quite as indifferent 
to it in the quarters in which they themselves live as in 
those which are reserved for the poor. The Appeal speaks 
of the sky being defiled with smoke, of grass and trees 
being destroyed, and of slum quarters being permitted, 
“in order that successful people may surround themselves 
with the comforts and beauty which art and skill provide.” 
We should be more disposed to attribute these evils to the 
passion which is now brought to the pursuit of wealth,—a 
passion which cares nothing for ugliness or beauty, except 
so far as they happen to minister to its gratification. The 
rich whom this passion possesses would freely forego 
“the comforts and beauty which art and skill provide ” 
if the enjoyment of them interfered with their getting 
richer. They have come to regard the increase of wealth 
as the one thing to which everything else is to be 
sacrificed. They may regret the things they lose in the 

ursuit of wealth, but it never occurs to them that they 

foee them, not by the force of circumstances, but by their 
own free choice. The same man who would pay £50,000 
for a picture will not pay £5,000 to preserve a landscape. 
There is an instance of this at this moment in the city of 
Bristol. Bristol has slums enough and paupers enough, 
but it is not in the slums where the paupers live that the 
one beauty which the city possesses is being destroyed. 
It is in the well-to-do suburb of Clifton, where the 
houses of the wealthiest citizens overlook the Gorge of the 
Avon, that the woods on the opposite cliff are being 
destroyed to increase the profits of a quarry. It is the 
fault of the rich, no doubt, that this wanton spoliation of 
anatural feature which has long been the chief glory of 
Bristol is permitted; but it is the rich themselves who 
will be the first to suffer by it. It is merely an instance 
of that passion for wealth as wealth, quite apart from 
the objects on which it is spent, which is so prevalent and 
so corrupting. ‘This, too, is the cause of that “cruelty in 
our industrial relations” of which the Appeal speaks. 
Passion is crue] because it can think of only one thing, 
and erects that one thing into the paramount object of life. 
Cruelty, therefore, is hardly the right word to apply to it, 
unless it be understood to include cruelty to themselves as 
well as to others. “ Profits are put before health, gambling 
before work, and force before right...... landlords take 
their rent, and holders of shares in companies take their 
dividends and forget the earners’ sufferings.” All this is 
true; but it is equally true that the authors of the suffer- 
ings of others are strangely indifferent to their own. Rich 
men will sacrifice their own health as freely as that of 
others in order to make themselves richer. They will prefer 
the possible gains of a great gamble to the surer protits of 
a smaller transaction. They have made wealth into a 
god, and everything is justifiable—or, rather, everything 
is a duty—which ministers to the worship of this monstrous 
idol. Wealth is often desired, no doubt, for the sake of 
the luxuries which it enables the possessor to gather round 
him. But we suspect that the worst consequences come 
not so much from this elementary form of the passion as 
from the more developed form in which wealth becomes 
its own exceeding great reward. Now, as in St. Paul’s 
days, it is the love of money rather than of money’s worth 
that is the root of all evil. 











MOTION AND MORALS. 
HE world, said Louis Stevenson, “is full of eager, 
shouldering people moving on.” This description is 
becoming every day more and more true. Many of the 
amenities of life, and in America sometimes even life itself, 
are being sacrificed as society surges forward. Take in illus- 
tration of this sacrifice the case of the brakesmen on the 
American trains. It is said that many accidents occur to 
this class of workmen while in discharge of their duties which 
could easily be avoided by a little trouble and expense on the 
part of the companies. These, however, do not make the 
required effort; the men make no agitation, and feel no 
resentment; consequently an unnecessary percentage of lives 
is lost, and the sense of safety, a sense almost indispensable 
to comfort, is destroyed for all. Why, the present writer 
asked of an American a few days ago, should these things be ? 
The answer came to this, All men of all classes in America 
have their eyes fixed upon some goal, and give little considera- 
tion to what may happen on the way thither. Noone calculates 
to remain long in the exact situation in which he finds him- 
self. He is struggling towards his end. A man on a journey 
who is intensely anxious to get forward will put up with many 
discomforts which he would not bear at home, and is not 
minutely concerned about his safety and convenience, still less 
about those of his fellow-passengers. 

These words seemed to us to suggest many conflicting 
thoughts. How far is the modern spirit of transitoriness 
affecting English life for good and how far for evil? 
For the spirit of transitoriness is here as well as in 
America, though less widely developed; and every step 
which we make “in advance,’ as it is called, tends to 
spread it. What is “equality of opportunity” but the 
dangling of a prize before every man’s eyes? How many 
guide-posts have been erected lately to show the way to that 
which is desirable, but very far off? What else is com- 
pulsory education, and for what other reason is it’ valued by the 
people ? Why do they vote away their own liberty in the matter 
of sending their children to school, and why is the ratepayer 
willing to bear heavier rates that all should conform to the 
inflexible rule without undue hardship? Learning is not 
valued ‘simply for its own sake, except by the gifted or the 
cultivated. The workman regards education as so much 
instruction in climbing,—climbing out of one standard of life 
into another, out of a lower state of civilisation into a higher. 
For that matter, even secondary education, which concerns 
the instruction of those whose parents are already fairly 
instructed and highly civilised, tends in the same direction. 
The spending of time upon that knowledge which is of no 
practical use in life is more and more deprecated by the 
larger section of the middle class. The new Universities, for 
example, are said by many critics to be in danger of 
making their instruction chiefly technical. The men to 
whom they appeal want, above all things, to get on, 
and want to know first of all what will enable them 
to do so. Every boy above the average in every class 
of the community dreams of a career, and the whole 
trend of public opinion and Parliamentary legislation is 
to clear the obstacles out of the course. The fever of 
town life has spread to the country. Easy means of com- 
munication are making the English world one. The spell of 
the goal is over us all. 

The losses entailed in this tremendous change are very 
great; but is the compensation not greater? As optimists, 
we believe that it is. Every great. recrudescence of 
energy must result in some good to humanity, and can 
hardly show a condition of moral, mental, or physical ill- 
health. The modern increase of pace proclaims vitality ; 
yet how many things in themselves good have been 
sacrificed, how many gusts of evil feeling the new speed 
has created. First of all comes, we think, the loss of the 
sense of interdependence. The relations between rich and 
poor, though in England they appear to be unchangeably 
good-tempered, have altered seriously. There is a sense in 
which they may be better, but they are certainly less 
beautiful. All reasonable charity—we are taking the word 
in its restricted and technical sense—is now directed towards 
abolishing itself. It will be a long time before the end is 
attained. Meanwhile the ideal is altered. All that the 
enlightened rich now do for the poor is calculated to enable 
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the helped to manage henceforward without the helper. 
The whole object of wise philanthropy is to teach those in 
want to look to no one, but to depend upon their own exertions. 
All popular leaders, be they honest or dishonest, red-hot 
Radicals or cautious Liberals, work, in theory, towards the 
same end. The consequence is that the poor have lost a 
consolation and the rich a duty. It is very easy for superficial 
sativists to talk of Ladies Bountiful and yards of flannel 
dealt out at a little below cost price. The peculiar relation of 
the squirearchy to the peasantry was built upon something 
very real and is dying hard, but how can it live in these “here- 
to-day-and-gone-to-morrow ” times, when Mr. Rider Haggard 
assures us that only the fool of the family is any longer 
content to labour upon the land, and when so many big 
houses are let to strangers or stand empty because their 
owners lack either the money or else the inclination to live in 
them? Men who want to get away forget to look for the 
happiness they might find about their doors; forget to improve 
a position they desire to vacate ; forget, above all, to cultivate 
social relations. Something of amenity has gone out of agri- 
cultural life. The proletariat is adolescent; it has lost the light 
heart and the instinct of submission which belong to childhood. 
On the other hand, in losing the ideal of feudal responsibility 
the upper class has thrown over a certain amount of ballast, 
and having fewer goals to attain than the ruck of mankind, 
is less able to substitute an aim for an anchor, and is for the 
time inclined to drift and amuse itself. The nervous strain 
caused by the insatiable thirst for success tells upon the men 
of all professions. The established quiet of the older middle- 
class life is broken in upon. Men seek absolutely necessary 
recreation, not in rest, but in change of occupation. Many of 
them will not live the whole week in any one place. Almost 
all require some form of excitement which their fathers did 
without. Those who attain their end are more happy than 
their forefathers. Those who never quite attain, yet never 
give up hope, enjoy, perhaps, something more delectable 
than contentment. Those who fall out of the race suffer 
too often a disappointment so acute as permanently to 
embitter, not exactly their moral, but what we may call their 
social, nature. It cannot, we fear, be denied, even by the 
most optimistic, that in order that they may run more lightly 
men in certain professions divest themselves of scruples the 
extra weight of which they would have carried without a 
thought some time ago. 

Of course, there is another side to all these things. The 
paralysis of dulness afflicts the world no more, even if squalor 
be increased. The taint of obsequiousness is being washed 
off the poor in the quickened stream of life. The stunting 
influence of a hidebound pride is undermined. Philistinism and 
Pharisaism, the diseases of a mentally sedentary generation, 
are being almost too rapidly cured. Work done in hope has 
been proved by all classes to be, not the curse of Adam, but 
the finest of stimulants, the best of distractions, the great, the 
too great, shortener of time. The growth of humanitarian 
feeling bids fair to compensate for that fresh ebullition of 
selfishness which seems, alas! to be an integral part of 
natural human energy. The effect of this new departure 
upon the general sum of human happiness and virtue is not 
to be found by reckoning up the “ pros” and “ cons.” ; it must 
be sought in the nature of things. On the whole, we believe 
the sum has increased. A man without vigour may do little 
harm, but he will do less good; and the triumph of right is 
retarded by inertia rather than by impatience. As to the joy 
of living, it consists not so much in the conditions of life as 
in life itself, in the putting forth by the individual of his 
whole powers, and it is enhanced by everything which draws 
those powers out and intensifies his realisation that he is alive. 





THE CANT OF PROTEST. 
Qome years ago Mr. H. G. Wells, in an essay in “ Certain 
kK) Personal Matters,” pleaded with convincing clearness 
for freedom to negotiate with the dictionary-writers in the 
matter of spelling. It was curious, he pointed out, that 
people do not grumble more at having to spell correctly; but 
he was diffident in broaching his doubts on the matter because 
“for some inexplicable reason spelling has become mixed up 
with moral feeling.” The essay itself, as it happened—except 
in one or two eloquent passages in which Mr. Wells contrasted 
the cold clarity and correctness of the address ‘‘ My very dear 


wife” with the infinitudes of affection inherent in “ Mig 
verrie deare Wyfe”—was correctly spelt. Mr. Wells wrote 
with enthusiasm, even if with a certain levity of manner, but 
he continued to deal, so to speak, in current coin. Another 
critic of schoolroom spelling-books, however, has followed 
Mr. Wells, and this time with serious zeal. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in the story which he has contributed to the current 
number of the Grand Magazine, has decided to spell different} 
from other people, especially in the matter of omitted spor! 
trophes. He writes, consequently, words of an interestinc 
appearance, such as “youd” and “havnt” and “ walkin and 
talkin,” and sentences like “youll tell him Ive been herg 
sietellelats youre a pair of beauties...... you cant get the 
better of me...... weve nothing to do with the hotel.” 
All this arrests the attention in a pleasing manner, and it 
only remains, perhaps, to congratulate those whose interests 
in life are increased by the contemplation of such reforms, 

“Reform” of the spelling of English is, of course, one of 
the subjects which have been favourites in debate ever since 
the first dictionary set up a standard, and it was realised that 
it was not a sign of a liberal education to write “ seperated” 
for “separated,” or “opportunity” with one “p.” Hitherto 
the spelling-reformers have not found a very large following, 
possibly because of what Mr. Wells has earnestly named “the 
indescribable meanness of their motive.” “ This phonography 
really amounts to a study of the cheapest way of spelling 
words.” But the cant of the spelling-reformer is, perhaps, 
typical of most kinds of cant,—especially of what may possibly 
be termed the “cant of protest.” Of course, there are some 
lines of conduct regarding which everybody shows himself 
not only inimical, but intolerant, and against which he not 
only protests when he can, but protests with considerable 
irritation, and with relief at being able to give vent to irrita. 
tion. Political and religious creeds, probably, supply the 
largest and most frequent opportunities for the expression of 
dislike and intolerance, and because the opportunity for 
opposition is so wide, the criticism of the intolerant, or let us 
call it the burden of protest, is apt often enough to become 
dull and tiresome. No politician to-day is greatly moved at 
being “‘miscalled” by his opponents in general terms, just 
because he realises that to different minds certain appellations 
mean different things. The “cant of protest” is part and 
parcel, he decides, and to some extent he is right, of the 
English system of party politics,—“it is the duty of the 
Opposition to oppose,” and so forth. But you get nearer 
realising what the “cant of protest” may mean when you 
come to questions of art, music, and literature. Here, 
naturally enough, there are multitudinous planes on which 
thinking and unthinking men are moving. There is no 
clear, blunt opportunity or necessity to vote “ Yes ” or “ No,” as 
there is in questions concerning politics or the great Churches 
and to feel that by your vote you may alter for the bette; 
or worse your own future. You may revolve round and look 
at the different literary and artistic questions for as long as 
you please. But everybody, while studying this or that 
style of painting or poetry, or this or that school of music, or 
the claims of a writer of prose to be considered a great master 
of English, is certain to find some one else revolving on a 
plane different from his own. 

But on all the great questions it does happen and must 
happen—it is the most obvious evidence of the ordered 
progress in which all men instinctively believe—that there 
is a majority of minds moving together on one particular 
plane. All men moving on the great planes, that is, do not 
doubt, for instance—the platitude is bald enough—that 
Shakespeare was one of the greatest men of all who have 
lived. Because that plane is great, it provides the great 
opportunity for the “cant of protest.” “ Was Shakespeare a 
great man?” the question is suddenly asked, and because 
of the queer sound of the question people turn round to look 
at the questioner. “ Was Milton, after all, a poet? Is the 
sea, in the true sense of the word, salt? What do you mean 
when you speak of black things as being black? Is it not 
the truth, when you come to the innermost part of the 
business, that black is very often grey, and probably, 
in fact, white?” All that looks to plain men ridiculous 
enough, but is it not, as a fact, typical of a kind of mental 
attitude which is growing commoner? Perhaps it is 





not really growing commoner,—perhaps it is only that the 
newspapers and magazines, in desperate search of “ original 
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stuff,” invest with an undue importance the scarcely heard, 

corrective, minatory undertone of rebellion which is always 

a. subdued note in the great hum of the hives of ordered and 

progressive communities. } : 

However that may be, the undertone is there, and it need 

only be asked to-day, as the Greeks asked in the time of 
Alcibiades, whether it is worth listening to. Is it the 
perpetual drift of the wilder, freer minds towards the 
modernity which they think valuable, or is it only perhaps 
eyidence of the individual search after “ originality,”—that 
kind of originality which attracts momentary attention, and 
ought therefore to be compared to the advertisements of pills 
and mustards and patent medicines? If s0, is it really 
“original,” or is it not rather so easy as to be foolish, 
to proclaim that red is in reality a kind of blue; that 
Shakespeare, if the truth were known, is a lesser poet than 
Hogg or Rochester; that roses are not, properly speaking, 
beautiful flowers, and that the real standard of beauty should 
be looked for in dandelions and dead nettles? Possibly the 
seeker after originality might be moved to urge the essen- 
tial truth of all those queer propositions. But even so, he 
might be reminded that he will be tiresome, which he ought 
not to be; he might reflect that it would have been more 
“original” in Alcibiades not to have taken a quail under his 
arm on to the bema, just bevause everybody in Athens expected 
him to do something silly of the sort; and possibly he might 
yeflect that there is, after all, for original persons a certain 
kind of originality in deciding to think with the majority of 
men that what is is best,—or at least that because something 
is thought good by most of us, it is not therefore essentially 
harmful and demoralising. It will happen perhaps once 
again that some “original” thinker, who yesterday in his 
role of protester declaimed against all conventions and all 
respectabilities, may suddenly discover that he will surprise 
his audience most effectively by accepting what he has 
hitherto denied and decried; possibly his audience, not for 
the first time in the history of pretenders, will discover that 
it is really true that “the King has no clothes on,” and the 
old belief that black is black and white white will be held for 
atime, until some new protester arises proclaiming that red 
and green are probably only algebraic expressions of some 
other colour, and the whole round circle will be gone through 
again. 

Is the “cant of protest” in any way valuable? It is, to 
begin with, cant, and therefore tiresome; but is it necessarily 
anevil? Perhaps not, if only because it acts—and not only 
for the unthinking—as a rather valuable kind of mental 
grindstone. When a man’s neighbour at dinner suddenly 
remarks to him, with an air of profound conviction, that it 
would be better for the world if nobody ever ate anything at 
all, he will very likely be moved to answer that it would be a 
good thing if the proclaimer of such a gospel were to starve 
immediately ; still, he might also be urged to wonder whether 
he was eating what was best for him. Or if he is told to 
throw Keats out of the window, because the only poet worth 
reading is Shelley; or if he may not enjoy an old English 
glee, because Wagner alone wrote music,—he is, after all, 
however reluctantly, compelled to think, to weigh his old 
convictions in the new scale. That does no harm; he looks 
once again at the ultra-red and the ultra-violet of the 
spectrum of thought, and comes back to the plain, usable, 
middle colours. He will always come back to the middle; 
but he could not tell what the middle is unless he had 
knowledge of what lies on each side of the primary colours of 
right and wrong. 


PREHISTORIC DEW-PONDS. 

HE lonely summits of the chalk downs of England seem 
ever to ask the same questions of the traveller of to-day : 
“What was the forgotten race that built the mighty fortresses 
that crown them?” and “ What was their manner of life 
upon those lonely hills?” The first will probably never be 
answered. The builders of the green escarpments may have 
lived, and possibly did live, in days before the Pyramids 
were built, and in any case belonged to an epoch in human 
history relatively more remote than the civilisation of the 
Pharaohs, and vastly more simple and primitive. But 
though their weapons and tools were of stone or wood, and 
pickaxes of deer’s horn, it cannot be inferred that they were 
wanting either in the good sense which secures sufficient daily 





comfort, or in a certain grandeur of ideas. Their combina- 
tion and joint labour perfected works of immense strength, 
great size, and involving incredible perseverance, as exhibited 
in the vast earth ramparts left by them, and these have the 
further interest that they were not mere aggregates of small 
individual effort like the cells of bees, or the buildings of coral 
insects, or the hut villages of Oentral Africa, but involved 
the conception of a great defensive city, with its necessary 
parts. Quadruple ramparts, gateways with flanks, and deep 
ditches are found in some of these “castles,” and the area 
enclosed is very frequently as large as that of many a “city” 
of the mushroom growth of the so-called Middle Ages. 

It is impossible not to credit this vanished race, whose 
language we shall never know, of whose faces no record is 
left, whose great leaders have left no mark, whose achieve- 
ments do not weigh even as dust in the balance of time, with 
a certain grandeur of thought, indomitable energy and 
industry, and, above all, with a fixed standard of what was 
necessary for the safety and welfare of large communities. 
This view receives additional support from a record of 
some recent observations, equally ingenious and sensible, 
made into certain parts of the domestic economy of these 
prehistoric cities by Mr. Arthur John Hubbard, M.D., and 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. A concise and well-illustrated 
account of their work is given in a small illustrated volume 
on “ Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways” (Longmans and 
Co., 3s. 6d. net). The original purpose of the writers seems to 
have been to solve, if possible, the problem of how these 
camps on the summits of the chalk downs were supplied 
with water. In following up the surmise of the late General 
Pitt-Rivers that this was achieved by means of dew-ponds 
which draw water from the dews, and as it has subsequently 
transpired, from fogs and clouds, they have found some 
other features of the encampments, simple but significant, 
from which they have been able to reconstruct, with every 
probability, a far more suggestive picture of the life of the 
inhabitants than has yet been drawn. Some of their 
inferences may be questioned, and others may be only 
applicable to certain of the camps. But the impression 
left, not only by the text, but by the excellent photographs 
reproduced, is both novel and convincing, and in addition 
we are able to follow the steps by which, as often happens, 
intelligent search for one thing leads to the discovery of 
others. 

The first object was to look in and around some of the most 
noted hill-fortresses for existing dew-ponds or traces of them. 
They found both, and they found something more,—namely, 
that these dew-ponds when outside the works were often 
carefully fortified. On the South Downs above Worthing 
are the well-known Chanctonbury Ring and Cissbury Ring. 
The first stands eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
has a circumference of between three and four miles; 
the second has ramparts of an oval plan, one and a 
half miles round, while the height of the imner ring 
is sometimes ten feet from the bottom of the ditch. 
Both these cities, for so we must call them, had dew- 
ponds outside the fortifications, but connected with them. 
At Cissbury there is a dried-up dew-pond below the camp, 
on the road leading directly up to it from Worthing. It 
is some distance from the great camp immediately above it, 
and it still shows the remains of a fortified enclosure, in the 
form of a surrounding ditch and an earthen wall. In a 
valley just below what appears to be a prehistoric roadway 
leading to the “Ring” is another dried-up dew-pond, while 
just below the slope and ramparts to the north, on the steep 
side of the down, is a third, a large one, still full of water. 
It cannot be proved that these dew-ponds are contemporary 
with the camps. But further inspection showed a con- 
nection with them of a very convincing character. Down 
from the fort to the large dew-pond two carefully levelled 
green roadways or “ramps” run. They descend the con- 
tour of the hill with well-contrived gradients, and end at 
the level on which the dew-pond is situated. The conclusion is 
that these were cattle-ways, by which the animals kept in the 
camp were driven down to the pond to be watered, and then 
taken back, one road being for the descending beasts and 
the other for those ascending. 

Reserving the interesting surmises as to the part played 








by the protection and keeping of cattle in the life of these 
chalk-down cities, and noting that the remains of a possible 
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hut or guard-house are often found by the dew-pond, similar 
in character to depressions of the same kind and possible 
origin inside the camps, we will follow the explorers to 
Chanctonbury, the other great “Ring” close to Cissbury. 
Just under the well-known summit, with its clump of trees 
surrounded by a rampart, and not a quarter of a mile away, 
lies a dew-pond, bearing the traces of having been elaborately 
fortified. Though lower than the “Ring,” it is on the top of 
a bluff of chalk,—a very favourite position with the dew-pond 
makers of to-day. A deep trench is cut in the slope of the 
hill, and two parallel protective mounds run on either side of 
it. This double fortification is carried round the part of the 
pond furthest from the camp, the inner side being left unde- 
fended. The mounds also enclose what may have been the site 
of a watch-house, a rather deep excavation. The pond is some 
seventy feet across, and must have been a work of enormous 
labour for men without iron spades, shovels, or picks. That it 
is coeval with, and was the source of water-supply to, the fort 
seems highly probable. 

Near Dorchester (in Dorset) is the most elaborate of all pre- 
historic camps, now known as Maiden Castle. Concentric rings 
enclose it, and its ground-plan is a maze of huge earth ramparts. 
It contains about fifty acres of ground, and the mounds are 
even now almost too steep to climb, and sometimes fifty or sixty 
feet high. Traces of many dew-ponds are found outside the 
rings, and one inside, which is not fortified, but still holds water. 
Two cattle-ways lead out of the camp to the pastures below. At 
Ogbury Camp, about six miles north of Salisbury, are many 
old cattle-tracks, on the line of which is an ancient dew-pond. 
It is dug right in the centre of the main cattle-ways, and by 
the side of the largest, the inference being that the Neolithic 
herdsmen preferred not to expose their cattle to danger by 
driving them down to the river below. 

It is possible that the fortifications noted round some of the 
ponds may be the remains of strong enclosures made to 
prevent the cattle from using up the precious water-supply at 
any but stated times. But in any case, the part played by 
the cuttle in the life of the chalk-down cities is very much 
illuminated by the discoveries of the authors of this suggestive 
book. The cattle-ways are some of the most striking remains 
left round the forts. They have special entrances, they link 
up the forts and the ponds, and they are very numerous. 

A very curious and corroborative instance of the important 
feature which the cattle-roads make even to-day in modern 
embankments may be seen at the base of Wild Boar Fell, 
close to Kirkby Stephen. The railway skirts the fell 
some two hundred and fifty feet above the valley where the 
little farms are, the cattle of which have rights of pasture 
on the fell. Almost to every farm a “cattle trod” has 
been left by the engineer of the line, the “trod” being a 
tunnel for the animals to pass through, and under, the 
embankment. If Messrs. Hubbard’s book reaches a second 
edition, they might like to compare this modern example 
with those in the hill-forts. Besides the main forts and 
cities, there are often miles of minor embankments around 
them. They are far too extensive for defences to such a 
population as could have lived on these hills. At Chancton- 
bury is one four miles round. The suggestion is that these 
were palisaded enclosures in which the herds could roam in 
winter, fairly safe from the attacks of the wolves and bears 
which abounded in the thick forests in the valleys below. 
If even a considerable part of the inferences made from the 
examination of these forts and environs of the hill-camps are 
correct, they seem to show that the inhabitants, though a 
simple, were by no means an ignorant race. On the contrary, 
the construction of dew-ponds, and the linking up of the 
main defences with the protected environs and water-supply, 
argue that they had brought the arrangements for their own 
way of life to a high degree of finish. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE 
LIBERALS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SpPecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—I have been very glad to see that you have given your 
powerful advocacy to the movement in favour of a better 
understanding between Unionist and Liberal Free-traders. 








Will you allow me to add some further remarks to my lables 
which you republished from the Westminster Gazette in your 
issue of February 4th? Iam afraid very few Liberals are in 
a position to realise the great debt we owe to the Unionist 
Free-traders for the part they have played in Opposing Mr 
Chamberlain’s proposals. So many of us are inclined to 
estimate the strength of political forces from the narrow 
standpoint of our own local circumstances. As one who hag 
taken part in nearly every English by-election since September 
1903, Ihave been privileged to see rather more of the elements 
which make for victory than usually falls to the common lot, 
May I state one or two conclusions which I have gathered 
during these contests ? 


(1) The Influence of Unionist Free-Traders—The number of 
avowed Unionist Free-traders in any one constituency is small 
But the influence of men such as the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
James of Hereford, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, Sir John 
Gorst, and Lord Hugh Cecil is very great. Not only is the 
demoralised condition of the Unionist party an object-lesson to 
the working man, but the revolt of these Unionists has made 
hundreds of middle-class Conservatives pause and consider their 
position. In rural districts the clergy, once the most aggressive 
opponents of Liberalism, are now generally open to reason and 
frequently sympathetic. We probably have to thank Lord Hugh 
Cecil, as much as or more than anybody, for this change of attitude, 
Generally speaking, the sweeping victories for Free-trade have 
been won by the change of votes among the middle classes 
rather than by the working classes, and it is the middle class 
who have been most influenced by the Unionist Free-traders, 


(2) Making Mr. Chamberlain Mark Time.—As time goes on it 
is evident that Mr. Chamberlain and his schemes fare worse, 
Had he been allowed to rush the country into an Election in May. 
1903, the result might have been doubtful. It is the Unionist 
Free-traders we have to thank for making Mr. Chamberlain 
mark time, for putting off the decision until the country has 
thoroughly grasped the issues, and until Mr. Chamberlain has 
had to explain his schemes so frequently that he has explained 
them away. 


(8) Not Counting the Cost.—Instead of revolting, how mucheasier 
and more worldly wise it would have been for these Unionists 
to have given a nominal assent to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
True, the country might have been rushed into Protection, but 
they would have saved their seats, retained their position in the 
party, and the chances of office. And there would always have 
been the hope that they could better save and serve the country 
by retaining their places inside the party. But in spite of all 
these inducements, they, for a great cause, dared to do the difficult 
right thing. 

(4) Victory at a Price.—In looking through the list of Unionist 
Free-traders I find that out of the thirty seats held by them, 
Liberals might hope to capture four or five in a perfectly straight 
fight. But with only some five exceptions, Liberal candidates are 
contesting every one of these seats. Their only chance of victory 
lies in the fact that the Unionist Free-traders may split the Tory 
vote, or by withdrawal from the contest create a division in 
favour of the Liberal. In any case a Liberal victory in these 
constituencies can only be won at the cost of the political life of 
a man who has risked all for the sake of a cause which Liberals 
hold dear. 

(5) A Principle or a Party.—It is something to win a victory 
for a party; it is something more to win a victory for a principle 
which embraces all parties. Although all Liberals are most 
anxious to see a strong Liberal Government returned to power, 
everybody must admit that it would be a still greater triumph 
if, in addition to victory at the polls, we can help to defeat 
Protection within the Unionist party. The defeat of the Unionist 
Free-traders at the next Election makes Mr. Chamberlain 
supreme; on the other hand, their return, thirty strong, means 
the eventual destruction of Protection as a Unionist policy. In 
short, Sir, a victory for Free-trade within the Unionist party will 
be a more lasting triumph for progress than the addition of 
thirty votes to the Liberal majority. The Unionist Free-traders 
have all the brains of the Unionist party ; let them come back to 
the House of Commons with the seal of the electors upon their 
policy, and their complete command over their colleagues will be 
only a matter of time. 


(6) Something More than Free-Trade.—I can fully appreciate the 
position of those Liberals who object to support Unionists on the 
ground that “ Free-trade is not the only question we are anzious 
about.” True; but he is a somewhat shallow politician who 
imagines that this fight against Protection is merely one of 
“buying in the cheapest market.” Far more important issues have 
been at stake. The eternal principles of freedom and national 
righteousness were at stake. It has been a question of whether 
or not the grip of the financier-politician and the Trust-monger 
was to fasten on to the nation; of whether we should maintain 
the purity of our public life, let “Our trade our politics” be the 
universal cry, or sell our taxes to the highest bidder. It has 
even been more than all this, more than defending our present 
poser of freedom. We have had to go back to Cobden, have 

een reminded that Cobden’s policy of freedom went beyond 
Free-trade into questions of social, economic, and national 
reform. Now we are to be told that the men who have fought 
hardest are not to be trusted; that those who have risked most 
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for freedom are to be thrown over. I trust we may yet learn the 

wisdom of generosity and fair play. 

~—I am, Sir, &e., G. W. OC. 
[It should be remembered that the writer of this able and 

statesmanlike letter described himself in his original letter to 

the Westminster Gazette as “an advanced Liberal.” —Ep. 


Spectator. ] 


[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—Whilst agreeing with you in the main on the attitude 
which should be adopted by Liberals towards Unionist Free- 
trade candidates at the coming Election, it seems to me that 
Liberals, and especially Nonconformist Liberals, have a right 
to expect some consideration at the hands of those candidates 
they refrain from opposing. Important as is the defeat of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, the Nonconformists of this country 
look upon it as equally necessary and important that the 
Education Act in its present form should not continue on the 
statute-book. With the return’ of a Liberal Government to 
power, will Unionist Free-traders who have been allowed to go 
unopposed by Liberals support the Government in its 
endeavours to remove the injustices created by the Act of 
19022 Those who hold the amendment of the Education Act 
to be the primary duty of a new Government have a right to 
expect at least that much from those Unionists who are 
unopposed because of their faithfulness to the existing Fiscal 
policy of the country. With a Liberal Government returned 
to power our Fiscal policy would remain as at present. Buta 
party in power would have to bring forward some constructive 
legislation; they could not continue in the negative attitude 
which their position in opposition entitled them to assume. 
Would our Unionist Free-traders assist in the legislation fore- 
shadowed by some of the Liberal leaders? If so, that is all 
that should be required of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bodmin, A. Brownine LyNz. 
[Our correspondent’s difficulty is, we believe, more 
imaginary than real. If, as we have no doubt is the case, he 
is a sincere Free-trader, he will, we feel sure, realise on 
reflection that it would be most undesirable to attempt to 
impose tests on Unionist Free-traders anxious and willing 
to co-operate with Liberals in the essential work of preventing 
the overthrow of our Free-trade system. But though we 
consider that the Liberals would be acting contrary to the 
interests of Free-trade, and so contrary to the higher national 
interests, in demanding the imposition of such tests, we hold 
that Unionist Free-trade candidates who receive Liberal 
support can properly be asked to give assurances that, if 
returned to safeguard Free-trade in the next Parliament, they 
will not, as soon as a Liberal Government has been placed 
in power, use their position in Parliament to overthrow such 
a Ministry, and to replace it by a Balfourite or Chamberlainite 
Government whose policy will be antagonistic to Free-trade. 
It may be taken for granted that no Unionist Free-trader who 
seeks to enter Parliament in order to maintain Free-trade will 
find any difficulty in giving and acting on such assurances. 
Not merely the sense of honour and of good faith to those 
Liberal Free-traders whose votes they will have solicited in 
the constituencies, but the very raison d’étre of the Unionist 
Free-trade Member, will compel such a course. The Unionist 
Free-trade Members have not quarrelled with the majority 
of their party, and made personal sacrifices many and 
great in the cause of Free-trade, in order to do anything 
so foolish as to turn out a Free-trade and put in an anti- 
Free-trade Government the moment a victory has been won 
over the combined forces of Balfourism and Chamberlainism. 
The Unionist Free-trade Members will have very different work 
to do in the next Parliament, and may be relied on to do it 
as fearlessly and as sincerely as they gave up office, risked 
their seats, and abandoned all hope of personal advancement 
in order to defeat Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Their first duty 
will be to keep a Free-trade Administration in office till the 
Unionist party as a whole has abandoned any idea of over- 
throwing Free-trade. Their next will be to reconvert the 
Unionist party, and to reconstruct it on a Free-trade basis. 
But this is a process which is bound to be slow and difficult, 
and till it is thoroughly acconiplished the Unionist Free- 
traders must do all in their power to keep a Free-trade 
Government in office. We can only say, again, that such 
assurances that they will not turn out a Free-trade Govern- 
ment as soon as it is installed in office are all that 


the Liberals need ask, or ought to ask, of Unionist Free- 
trade candidates ; but these assurances they should receive. 
At the same time, Unionist Free-trade voters in the five. 
hundred or so constituencies in which Liberal Free-traders 
will be standing against Protectionists under various aliases 
should give their support to the Free-trade candidates un- 
grudgingly, and without exacting any pledges except the one 
essential pledge which will be readily given,—i.e., that the 
question of Home-rule shall not be proposed to the next 
Parliament. Each section of Free-traders must sink some- 
thing, nay, a great deal, in the face of a common danger, but 
no attempt must be made on either side to exact hard-and- 
fast tests. Let any one ask himself what Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain would most like to see done by Liberals at 
the next Election in regard to Unionist Free-trade candi- 
dates. The answer is obvious: “Treat them without mercy; 
smite them hip and thigh by imposing tests which they 
cannot accept.” Are the Liberals, and especially the Noncon- 
formists, going to play Mr. Chamberlain’s game, or are they 
going to rely on the devotion of the Unionist Free-traders to 
the essential interests of Free-trade,—a devotion already 
proved by such strongly marked personal sacrifices P—Ep. 
Spectator. 


(To tue Epitor or tue “SpectaTor.”] 

Sir,—There are many constituencies, notably divisions of 
Home Counties, where the return of a Liberal is practically 
out of the question. Might it not be possible in many such 
cases to arrange for the Conservative seat, if also Protectionist, 
being contested by a Free-trade Unionist? With the solid 
Liberal vote, and the support of many Unionists who could 
not bring themselves to support a Liberal, the seat might be 
captured for Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. 





THE COST OF THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 
[To tus Epiror or THR “ SPEctaToR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Lough tells us in the February number of the 
Contemporary Review that since the Treaty for the Sugar 
Convention was signed in March, 1902, the retail price of 
sugar has advanced from 14d. to 24d. or 3d. per pound. Healso 
states that each increase of 1d. per pound means an extra cost 
to the nation of £15,000,000 a year. Householders should 
pause to consider what these figures mean when applied to 
themselves and their families. Assuming the population of 
the United Kingdom to be forty millions, and the increase 
in the price of sugar in the past three years to be only 1d., it 
will be found that the average extra cost is as under :— 


&s. d. 
For each person ... o06 ése 7 6 per annum. 
For each household of 5 persons 4.27.6 P 
For each village of 1,000 persons 375 O O pe 


For each town of 10,000 persons 3,750 0 0 Pe 
How many working men are aware that they are paying 


nearly £2 a year for this experiment in Protection P—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. J. 





THE JAMAICAN CONSTITUTION. 
(To rae Evrtor or Tue “SpEctTaTor.” | 
Srr,—Being abroad, I have only recently, and accidentally, 
come across the letter of my friend the Master of Elibank, on 
the subject of the future Constitution of the Transvaal 
Colony, which appeared in the Spectator of January 7th. 
Without desiring, or feeling myself competent, to express 
any opinion as to what the Constitution of the Colony should 





be, I should like to be allowed to endorse most fully what the 
Master of Elibank says as to the entire unsuitability of such 
a system as that which prevails in Jamaica. My experience 
of six years as Governor of that island has convinced me that 
his description of its Constitution as “a farce and a delusion” 
is very little, if at all, beyond the truth. It is at all events a 
hollow mockery, “neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 
herring,” and cannot, in any circumstances, be satisfactory 
to any party in the Colony. If, as has been the case since 
Mr. Chamberlain’s coup d’état in 1899, the Government are 
placed in a majority, with the power to carry their measures, 
there is a cry that the political privileges of the people 
have been taken away. If the elected members are in 
a majority, as they were previous to 1899, and choose 
to combine together to thwart and oppose the Govern- 








ment, the result is that administration is paralysed. What 
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was the intention or idea of the framers of this hybrid 
Constitution it is difficult to imagine. If their hope was to 
give a political education to the people so as to fit them 
eventually for responsible government, I fear the realisation of 
their expectations may be relegated to the Greek Kalends. 
The bulk of the people are absolutely apathetic and ignorant 
as to political matters, and though they may occasionally be 
galvanised into a little spasmodic life by journalists and 
agitators, it is feeble and short-lived. The fact is that the 
Jamaican Constitution was a compromise extracted from a 
weak-kneed and opportunist Liberal Secretary of State, and, 
like the majority of compromises, it has turned out a complete 
and sorry failure. To impose any similar Constitution upon 
the Transvaal would, I venture to think, be a serious, and 
possibly disastrous, mistake, and I trust it is an erroneous 
idea that any such course is even in contemplation. It has 
proved quite unsuitable to Jamaica; it would be worse than 
unsuitable in a community of white men, or where white 
men have the predominance. I offer no opinion with regard 
to the other suggestions of the Master of Elibank, though I 
think there is a good deal to be said for his proposal that an 
effective and satisfactory preliminary Constitution might be 
framed on the lines of that of Barbadoes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aveustus W. L. Hemmina. 
Mena House Hotel, Pyramids, Cairo. 





ARTICLES OF WAR. 
(To tae Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 

S1r,—An interesting commentary upon your view of the 

Thirty-nine Articles as “articles of peace” in last week’s 

Spectator lies now before me in the shape of a document 

circulated by the English Church Union, in support of 

Canon Newbolt’s memorial to the Archbishop against 

allowing English Churchmen any relief from the obligation 

to recite the “ Athanasian” formulary. It is as follows:— 
“ ATHANASIAN CREED CONTROVERSY. 

Resolution passed by the Bishops, Article VIII. (XXXIX. Articles or 
in Convocation, July 5, 1904. Articles of Religion). 
“Tet this TOuse.. .....- ‘The three Creeds, Nicenz 

acknowledges ...... that in| Creed, ArHanastus’ Creed, and 

their prima facie meaning, these | that which is commonly called 
clauses (the minatory) ...... the AposruEs’ Creed ought 

CONVEY A MORE UNQUALIFIED |thoroughly to be received 

STATEMENT THAN ScRIPTURE|and believed; FOR THEY MAY 

WARRANTS, and one which is not|BE PROVED BY MOST CERTAIN 

consonant with the language of | warrants oF MHo.ny Scrir- 

the greatest teachers of the|TuRE.’” 

Church.’ 

We shall probably not be wrong in attributing to this and 

similar inflammatory leaflets a large share of the 44,000 

signatures that the memorial has received. One’s only 

wonder is that there were not 144,000. For the obvious, 
and only possible, purpose of the parallel is to throw 
doubt upon the orthodoxy of the Bishops, and so beget 

a crisis. Nothing could be more ingeniously contrived to 

impose upon the poor devout, and make them believe that 

Canon Newbolt is the Seraph Abdiel of this generation of 

Churchmen. For facts are left to speak for themselves. 

The simple Christian folk of East End parishes are bidden 

to look upon this picture and on that, and draw what must 

seem to them the necessary conclusion from the comparison. 

And yet, of course, nothing could be more unfortunate than 

the comparison suggested, because it treats the Eighth 

Article as though it were an Article of the Creed, from which 

there can be no appeal. The implication is that the 

“Articles of Religion” stand on a far higher plane than 

mere “Resolutions passed by the Bishops in Convocation” 

(the technical description is incorrect, but it is not mine); 

whereas, in fact, the Thirty-nine Articles themselves pro- 

ceeded from Convocation, in which the Bishops still claim 
the sole right of originating doctrinal definitions. There is 
nothing necessarily catholic or final about the Articles. 

In Dr. Moberly’s words, “they are essentially local and 

temporary expedients,”—“ of very high local and temporary 

value, a value which is far from being yet exhausted for us, 
but which it would be the merest confusion to rank along 
with the essential creed.” It is that “ merest confusion” of 
which those persons have been guilty who for polemical 
purposes have issued this leaflet. The expedient of appealing 
to the Articles ad captandum vulgus is the more remarkable in 





a, 
position reflected in them. Everybody has heard of Tract 99 
Would it be merely malicious to ask whether the E lish 
Church Union gives an ex animo assent (say) to the Twenty. 
second Article, which declares that “the invocation of Saints 
is a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no 
warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God”? The one bright spot in what seems to me a very bad 
business is the recognition implied in the leaflet that the 
appeal of all parties must lie, from Articles and Creeds alike 
to the warranty of Holy Scripture, because that recognition, 
while it at once explains the action of the Bishops, ought me 
bring the whole controversy to a speedy close. It is important 
to remember that in the interval between the two above. 
quoted utterances of English Bishops the verse in St. Mark 
(xvi. 16) in which the damnatory clauses find their chief 
support has been shown not to belong to the original Gospel, 
As the New Testament revisers explain in the margin of thig 
chapter: “The two oldest Greek manuscripts and some other 
authorities omit from v. 9 to the end. Some other authorities 
have a different ending to the Gospel.” The disappearance 
of such a “ warrant” is in itself sufficient justification for the 
difference between the “ Resolution” and the Article—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. C. Brrcuine, 

Lnittle Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 


[We welcome and endorse Canon Beeching’s timely protest 


against the attempt to use the Articles to narrow the founda. 
tions of the English Church.—Ep. Sypectator.] 





THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE SACRAMENTS, 
[To THz Eprror oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—As one born and brought up among the Congrega. 
tionalists, and who spent some years in the public 
ministry of that body, I ought to know something about 
their views of the Sacraments, and my impression most 
certainly bears out the statement of “A. E. T.” in the 
Spectator of February 4th. Dr. Dale, it is true, held 
what might be called a doctrine of “Sacramental grace,” 
but in this he stood almost alone, in proof of which we have 
the very significant fact that his “ Manual of Congregational 
Principles,” though written by express desire of the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union, excited such an amount 
of opposition and controversy that it was found expedient in 
subsequent editions to omit all the sections referring to the 
Sacraments! How your correspondent of last week, Mr. Ratten- 
bury, could point to Hugh Price Hughes as an exponent of 
ordinary Methodist belief as to Sacramental grace is simply 
amazing. I have just finished reading Miss Hughes’s most 
interesting Life of her father, and nothing there is made clearer 
than that all through his strenuous career Price Hughes took a 
line of his own, representing a species of “ High Churchism” 
quite as peculiar and distinctive in the Wesleyan body as that 
associated with the names of Drs. Dale and Berry among the 
Congregationalists. To say that any number of so-called Free 
Churchmen regard Holy Communion as “a means of grace” 
proves nothing ad rem, for might not the same be said of 
preaching P—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICANUS. 


[We would refer readers of this letter to that which 
follows it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SprctaTor.”] 

Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to “The 
Evangelical Free Church Catechism,” prepared ‘by Special 
Committees of the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches in England and Wales? It was composed to 
“express the Christian Doctrines held in common by all 
Evangelical Free Churches,” and contains fifty-two questions 
and answers. 

“ Question No. 29. What special means has God provided to 
assist us in leading a life of obedience?—Answer. His Word, 
Prayer, the Sacraments, and the Fellowship of the Church.” 

“ Question 41. What are the Sacraments of the Church?— 
Answer. Sacred rites instituted by our Lord Jesus to make more 
plain by visible signs the inward benefits of the Gospel, to assure 
us of His promised grace, and, when rightly used, to become a 
means to convey it to our hearts.” 

“ Question 47. What do they receive who in penitence and faith 
partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ?—Answer. They 
feed spiritually upon Christ as the nourishment of the soul, by 
which they are strengthened and refreshed for the duties and 
trials of life.” 





& party which has had an historic difficulty in finding its own 


The above quotations are a sufficient answer to “A. E. T.” 
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(Spectator, February 4th). ‘The Catechism from which they 
are quoted is published by Thos. Law, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
and if it were more widely known it would, I believe, make 
for interdenominational sympathy and peace. I enclose a 
copy of it—I am, Sir, &., M. W. C. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


[To rus Eprror or Tue “ SpecraTor.’’] 
§m,—Will you please allow me to assure Mr. Higginson 
(Spectator, February 11th), that when he sees “the scheme” 
set forth he will find his objections fully met? As he hints, I 
have elsewhere set forth my views as to the number of officers 
being turned out and the lamentable lack of séamen. And I 
gee no earthly reason why our sea-going training-ships should 
not be like the old ships of the naval training squadron in their 
personnel,—t.e., the great majority of the crews boys training 
for seamen (foremast hands), and a small proportion, say 
twenty or thirty, young fellows getting the best possible 
training for officers. I hope to set forth the scheme next 
week, but in the meantime perhaps you will allow me 
to dissociate myself from the sweeping condemnation of 
ship-owners generally in Mr. Higginson’s letter and your 
footnote. Of course there are a few bad men in the 
ship-owning trade, but the majority of them do not at all 
deserve to be considered less humane or generous than mer- 
chants ashore. However, that is matter for a much longer 
letter than this ought to be, and so I will at present say no 
more upon the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
George Hotel, Kilmarnock. 





F. T. Bunun. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your hearty endorsement of Mr. Higginson’s letter on 
the above subject in last week’s Spectator distresses me, it 
seems so inconsistent with your support of Free-trade. If 
our merchant seamen are to have higher wages, better food, 
and better accommodation, the rates of freight must be raised, 
and the “food of the people” will inevitably cost them more. 
But the whole theory of Free-trade is based upon the argu- 
ment that cheap food and cheap commodities generally are 
essential to the welfare of the working man,—I think I might 
almost say to the very existence of the nation. And to see 
the editor of the Spectator supporting a plea which must tend 
towards increasing the cost of living gives me quite a nasty 
jar. Thanks to the low rate of wages prevailing in the 
mercantile marine, to the inferior quality of the food, and to 
the inadequacy of the accommodation, we owe that inestimable 
boon, the big loaf. Thanks to the East End sweater, the 
sweated can buy his boots and trousers for a few shillings, 
and his wife and daughters who work in a jam factory on 
starvation wages can, thanks to their cheap labour, get their 
marmalade for 5d. a pound. In advocating the cause of the 
merchant seaman I am afraid, Sir, you have for once in a 
way forgotten the consumer. ‘“ We are all consumers,” as 
you have said before now; and so long as we have cheap 
bread, cheap clothes, and cheap marmalade, why interfere 
with the state of things that procures us those priceless 
blessings P—I am, Sir, &., S. F, 


[Our correspondent is singularly misinformed if he thinks 
that low wages and bad conditions make for cheap production 
either on sea or land. Unless the labourer is well fed and well 
treated, his work as a rule will be bad and dear. Every one 
realises this to be true in the case of horses, and sees that it 
does not pay to starve or make uncomfortable the inmates of 
the stable. It is just as bad economy to place the labourer 
under unfavourable conditions. Proper treatment of sailors 
will not make marine transport dearer, but cheaper.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BASIS OF CITIZENSHIP. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to your article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of February 11th, may I, as an old public-school boy, 
and one who has only left a few years, say a few words on the 
question of compulsory military training for those boys who 
have the good fortune to go to one of our public schools ? 


source; yet how little the Government seem to realise what 
raw material they have at hand, and the desirability of 
establishing compulsory military training at these schools. 
Probably they would say that the Cadet corps attached to 
our public schools receive sufficient encouragement, and that 
their management is perfection; yet I submit that an inquiry 
into the facts would prove that this is very far from being 
the case. Is it not also true that many of the College 
authorities give no encouragement to the boys to join the 
Cadet corps, many of which only contain some two or three 
fifths of the total number of boys in the school? During 
the time I was a member of the Cadet corps attached to my 
public school no Cadet was obliged to do any Morris-tube 
firing or any shooting whatsoever, and so the actual use of 
the rifle was never brought home to those Cadets who never 
learnt to shoot, the majority of whom never obtained suf- 
ficient interest in the military training they otherwise had 
to make them continue it after they left school, either in the 
Regular Army or the Volunteers, for which the War Office are 
continually in want of officers. The Cadet was looked down 
upon by the other boys not in the corps, and was ridiculed 
and asked how he liked playing at “tin soldiers,” which was 
really rather a good expression seeing that perhaps eighty per 
cent. of the Cadets, many of whom only joined for the sake 
of getting an extra half-holiday, never did any shooting of 
any kind, which was discouraged, for one reason, on the 
ground that the Cadet would be frequently absent from 
games, which was considered a heinous crime. Surely, Sir, 
the encouragement and development of these Cadet corps, 
and the question of compulsory military training at our 
public schools, should be seriously considered by the Govern- 
ment, as well as the physical culture of the working classes, 
which you so ably advocate in your article-—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. M. 


[We hold that at every public school all the boys should be 
obliged to join the Cadet corps, or, in the case of Eton and 
the other large schools, first a Cadet corps and then a full 
Volunteer corps or school company. This should be done 
at once, and while we are waiting to get Parliamentary 
sanction for compulsory physical training of a military 
character in elementary schools. The public schools should 
show the way in the matter of universal physical training 
of a military nature.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GENERAL LEE. 


(To rue Epiror or THe ‘ SprcraTor.”*] 


Srr,—In your issue of February 11th, p. 220, it is stated that 
“Philip Stanhope Worsley sent General Lee his translation 
of the Iliad with a nobly laudatory inscription.” Surely 
the work sent would have been the translation of the 
Odyssey into English verse in the Spenserian stanza, which 
was published almost contemporaneously with Lord Derby’s 
English version of the Iliad.—I am, Sir, &e., 


The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss. E. T. Faure. 





THE ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 

(To tae Eprror or Tue “Srxctaror,”] 
S1r,—The reviewer of Mr. Payne’s book in last week’s 
Spectator seems to feel a little doubt as to the rating of 
H.M.S. Ascension Island. It is really a fact, and persons 
born on it count as “born at sea,” and therefore belong to 
the parish of Wapping. I have known an instance.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. A. Cowz1, 
St. Edward's School, Ouford. 





ANIMAL MASONS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The cases of the bird and the insect mentioned in 
your last week’s article on the above subject are scarcely 
parallel. The mason wasp that visited the keyhole was a 
different individual from that of the previous year, as the 
little lives of these insects are rounded within the compass of 
a year. It seems to have been a case of hereditary instinct 
in the species, convenient apertures such as keyholes being 
well impressed on the “ racial memory.”—I am, Sir, &., 


F, M. 





Surely no better officer can be obtained than from this 
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OXFORD EPIGRAMS, 
[To txz Epiror or tue “ SprectaTor.”] 
S1r,—I hope I may add to your list another epigram by 
Mansel, which was told me by one of his kinsfolk. All his 
sympathies were on the side of the black cloth; and once, 
when he thought that the clergy were being made scapegoats 
by the Reformers, he was naturally indignant. But his anger 
was tempered by wit. “The Radicals,” he said, “are merely 
obeying the command,—Da nigras pecudes ; ea prima piacula 
sunto.” Alas that it is impossible to give this injunction 
a fulfilment at once more literal and more satisfactory by 
making a holocaust of “ black sheep” !—I am, Sir, &c., 
LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d@ Angleterre, Biarritz. 


LTo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”| 
Smr,—The following impromptu of Dean Mansel’s may be 
new to some of your readers. At a dreary “ Hebdomadal” 
session at which he was present a discussion was in progress 
as to the propriety of exacting from aspirants to the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity some clearer proof than had hitherto 
been demanded of their actual fitness for the honour, and a 
proposal found favour that the claimant should be called 
upon to produce two original essays on some moot point in 
Divinity before admission to the degree. Mansel in a scrap 
of paper passed furtively to a fellow-sufferer summed up the 
debate succinctly as follows :— 
“The degree of D.D. we propose to convey 
To an A-double-S for a double S.A.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. T. 





“FALLEN ANGELS.” 
[To THe Eprtor oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—If Mr. Lionel Tollemache will refer to a file of Punch 
of about ten years ago, he will find his story of the “ working 
man and the hospital nurse” (Spectator, February 11th), and 
I think it was illustrated. The incident is clear in my mind 
because I used the story in trying to illustrate a point raised 
by a foreign savant (now in London I think) on a question 
of humour. One wonders if the “working man” of Mr. 
Tollemache’s story used the Punch story, innocently thinking 
it a suitable compliment. A similarly untoward speech came 
from a Scotch farmer who, along with his co-tenants, was 
being entertained by the laird and his wife. Referring to 
a certain person, he said “she was the ugliest lady he had 
ever seen’’—‘ present company excepted,” added the un- 
happy man, bowing to the hostess, who was a famous beauty. 
His after reflections ought to have been interesting.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Wm. WILLIAMson. 
Bootle. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srz,—I have just discovered that your editorial eye may, 
occasionally, wink. In the Spectator of February 11th the 
last book of the Bible is misnamed “ Revelations.” And this 
discovery emboldens me to approach you on a matter of 
greater moment. Some weeks ago one of your reviewers, 
describing James I., wrote: “ His personality was singularly 
unattractive; everything about him recalled the schoolmaster, 
—his pedantry, his formalism.” Such a judgment delivered 
in a more prejudiced journal would not have surprised me, 
however much amused I might have been at the revival of a 
bogey. The stage Irishman does not make my blood boil; 
why should a bogey schoolmaster? But bogeys are rare in 
the Spectator, and this was no transient and embarrassed 
phantom, but one which seemed to have walked in confidently 
at the editor’s front door and paid a decent visit. However, 
I am now encouraged to hope that if you, Sir, had been really 
at home, you would have kicked the creature down the steps 
and mildly rebuked the superstitious maid to whose ignorance 
it had owed admission. To return to my original metaphor, 

I sincerely hope you winked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PossIBLY A PEDANT. 

[We fully admit the unfairness of the reflection on the 
teaching profession, and regret that, like ‘“‘ Revelations,” it 
escaped the editorial pencil—Ep. Spectator.] 


es 
AN APPEAL FOR THE POLES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—For more than a century a constant struggle has been 
going on in Poland against the Russian rule. The autocratic 
methods of foreign oppressions are resisted by ceaseless and 
sometimes invisible efforts, and in the course of the last 
hundred years the Polish nation twice revolted openly. Singg 
1863 the Russian Government, not satisfied with having 
crushed all external political life in Poland, began its persecy. 
tion of the language, religion, and all other elements of the 
national existence. But side by side with the growth of 
Russian restrictions there went on the regeneration of the 
nation from within. Large masses of the population have 
become nationally conscious and alive to the fact that itis 
the Russian rule which bars their political, social, and 
economic progress. During the last few months the passive 
resistance which was always offered to the Russian adminis. 
tration has changed into open protests. These protests have 
been suppressed by the Government with the utmost severity, 
In Warsaw and other towns, men, women, and children haya 
been killed by the soldiery. For forty years there have been 
no such massacres in Poland as at present. Common humanity 
demands that we should at least help the families of these 
unfortunate victims. We hope, therefore, that substantia) 
help will be forthecoming.—We are, Sir, &c., 
ArtHuR Hxenpgrson, MP, 
KE. Ray Lanxxstsr. 
ConraD Nog. 
Samus. Smits, M.P. 
James TomKINson, MP, 


E. L. Vornicu. 
Grorce Wuirs, M.P, 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONEs, 
K.C., M.P. 

Joun Burns, M.P. 

GILBERT CHESTERTON. 

R. Farquyarson, M.P. 

T. Finipowicz. 

RIcHARD GARNETT, 

J. L. Hammonp. 

P.S.—Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Polish 

Relief Fund, crossed “London and South-Western Bank 
(Kilburn Branch),” and forwarded to the Rev. Conrad Noel at 
15 Paddington Green, London, W. 


[We publish this appeal because it is distinctly stated to 
be made in favour of the wives and children of those who 
have suffered in the late disturbances in Poland. Recent 
occurrences in Poland have partaken of the nature of civil 
war, and in the case of war we hold that help can be given 
to the non-combatants without interfering in the internal 
affairs of a nation with which we are at peace.—Eb, 
Spectator] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


We acknowledge the following contributions to the above Fund 
received since our last issue, and have forwarded them to the 
County Gentleman :— 

Miss Alice E. Busk ... «. £2 2 Q| Thomas Prichard .., ~ £2050 


Among those who have recently consented to become patrons 
of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition are:—The Earl of Gains- 
borough; the Bishop of Ripon; the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P.; 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P.; Col. Le Roy-Lewis, D.S.0.; 
H. L. Story, Esq., High Sheriff of Lancashire; and S. 8. 
Stephens, Esq., High Sheriff of Devon. Mr. E. O. Fordham has 
been elected a member of the Organising Committee. The 
donations received up to February 16th amount to £652. 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham YV. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Ezhi- 
bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 
BRE ris Ties, 
IN ETERNUM, DOMINE. 
THIS woman’s soul and mine are one: 
One spirit, one career ; 
Not only till the days are done 
Of our communion here; 


But after, though we singly brave 
The passage perilous, 
That small seclusion of the grave 





Has room for both of us. 
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—_—_—_ 


Both? Weareasa single life,— 
And death itself shall spare 

The dust of husband and of wife 
That slowly mingles there. 


One may go first, and one remain 
To hail a second call ; 

But nothing now can make us twain, 
Whatever may befall: 


For we have long since pass’d the bounds 
Of Self, of Time, of Space, 
And felt the freedom that surrounds 
Love’s final dwelling place. 
ARTHUR Munsy. 








MUSIC. 


——_@—— 
EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
Tax cry of “ England for the English” is periodically raised 
in the musical world, but of such importations as the late Mr. 
Dannreuther England can never have too many. Asa matter 
of fact, he could be almost claimed as one of ourselves— 
noster utinam nostras—for though born and, apart from a 
brief sojourn in the United States, educated in Germany, he 
settled in England just forty years ago, made his home in 
London, and without losing any of the best traits of the 
land of his birth, definitely cast in his lot with the country 
of his adoption. In noticing the first volume of the new 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary we expressed regret that his 
long and faithful services to the art he served so well in 
the country of his adoption had not been more adequately 
recognised. This, however, was perhaps inevitable, because 
he was not a composer, for many years he had not figured on 
the concert platform, and when the volume appeared he was 
still an active member of the profession he so conspicuously 
but so unobtrusively adorned. It was not that he was lacking 
in social gifts. His talent and his interesting personality 
secured for him an immediate welcome in the best artistic 
society of London on his first arrival in our midst. He was 
admitted to the friendship of William Morris, Rossetti, and 
others of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and in the mid 
“sixties” was already a familiar figure at the brilliant 
gatherings of musicians, men of letters, and artists who used 
to frequent the house of the late Mr. Frederick Lehmann. 
But his studious nature and his professional engagements 
caused him to give up to art what was meant for mankind. 
He was not a figure who loomed large in the public eye. 
Yet the influence he exerted on the elect was deep and abiding, 
and the range of his activities was only equalled by the width of 
his sympathies. More than perhaps any musician of his 
generation, he combined a devout admiration for the classical 
composers with a fervent championship of those who trod the 
new paths. From the very first he recognised the commanding 
genius of Wagner, with whom he was on terms of intimate 
personal friendship; but he was never betrayed by his 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the music-drama into the 
acrimony of partisanship, or the depreciation of antagonistic 
methods. He was content to spread the light without 
resorting to controversial tactics or invidious comparisons. 
He never tried to force his views on others, but did his 
pioneer work in an eminently conciliatory spirit. This 
large and wholesome sanity, this discreet enthusiasm, 
was a special mark of the man, and rendered him a 
living disproof of the belief still held by many educated 
persons in this country, who, generalising from the eccen- 
tricities of semi-educated virtuosi, hold that the pursuit 
of the musical career necessarily exerts an emasculating 
and unhinging effect on those who embrace it. The true 
antidote is to be found in general culture, and Mr. 
Dannreuther belonged to that increasing class of musicians 
whose artistic influence is fortified and enhanced by the 
wide range of their interests. He was a great musical 
scholar, but he was no pedant; he was a Professor and 
attached to the staff of the Royal College of Music, but in 
view of his championship of Wagner and the modern 
Romantic school, not even the most rabid of our musical 
Jacobins ever ventured to label him as an “academic.” He 
was the first to play the concertos of Tschaikowsky, Grieg, 





and Liszt in public in London, he founded the Wagner 
Society thirty-three years ago—in the same year, by a 
significant coincidence, in which H. F. Chorley died— 
translated Wagner’s “ Music of the Future” and “On Con- 
ducting,” and received him as his guest in 1877. But it 
was in the same house in Orme Square where he enter- 
tained Wagner that he used to give year after year those 
delightful concerts of classical chamber music of which his 
finely intellectual readings of Bach and Beethoven were so 
welcome a feature. He had been a brilliantly distinguished 
pupil at the Leipzig Conservatorium, where he studied under 
Moscheles, Richter, and Moritz Hauptmann, and no one 
ever better realised the motto given to that institution by 
Mendelssohn, Res severa est verum gaudium. For forty 
years he was a pianoforte teacher, but the inevitable 
drudgery associated with that department of his calling 
never blunted his enjoyment of good music or dulled 
his appreciation of good work. There have been more 
effective trainers in the gymnastics of agility, but for any 
one anxious to obtain an insight into the deeper meaning of 
the classics and to assimilate the best traditions, and prepared 
to subordinate desire for display to respect for the composer’s 
intentions, there have been few more stimulating or helpful 
masters than Edward Dannreuther. 

But besides being a pioneer, propagandist, interpreter, 
and teacher, Mr. Dannreuther rendered a great deal of 
valuable assistance to the cause of musical education in a 
variety of other ways. We have already spoken of his admir- 
able translations of two of the most important of Wagner's 
brochures. In addition to this, he was one of the most 
illuminating contributors to “Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians.” Here the help that he rendered was twofold : 
first, by his admirable articles on Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and 
Chopin; and second, by laying his exact scholarship and 
expert technical knowledge at the disposal of the original 
editor. Grove, with all his enthusiasm and wide range of 
interests, had his limitations. But he was fully conscious 
of them, and always ready to supplement his deficiencies 
by consulting musicians better equipped than himself. Of 
all those whom he referred to during the course of his 
editorial labours, there was none on whom he leant with 
greater reliance than Mr. Dannreuther. Indeed, for months 
at a time—in particular, when Grove was engaged on his 
monograph on Beethoven—hardly a day passed without his 
writing to consult his friend on some point or other where he 
distrusted his own unaided judgment. Nor was Grove’s an 
isolated case. Many other musicians regarded him as their 
mentor and adviser-in-ordinary, and in particular Sir Hubert 
Parry has placed on record his deep sense of indebtedness to 
the instruction, the criticism, and the encouragement of 
Mr. Dannreuther. For the last eight years he had been 
attached to the professorial staff of the Royal College of 
Music, where, in virtue alike of his great ability, his fine 
character, and his commanding influence, he was held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues and pupils, and where, long 
after his physical strength had begun to fail, his strong sense 
of duty and loyalty kept him at his post. Indeed, he may 
almost be said to have died in harness, for his Jast lesson was 
given less than a week before his death. He was only sixty 
years old, and his greatest ambitions had been altruistic; 
none the less, he had achieved a great and peculiar position, 
for the best judges would probably agree that in the liberal 
and stimulating influence which he brought to bear on the pro- 
gress of higher musical culture in this country he was excelled 
by none of his contemporaries. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
Nadu an 2 

LORD DUFFERIN.* 
Sir ALFRED LYALL seems to us to have chosen the best way 
in which to tell the story of Lord Dufferin’s life. He gives 
us a full account of his various high public posts and the work 
he accomplished in them; but he does not criticise or explain 
overmuch, leaving that duty to the copious quotations from 
Lord Dufferin’s own letters and speeches. He does not 
indulge, after the fashion of many biographers, in laborious 


* The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, By Sir Alfred Lyall, P.C, 
2 vols, London; John Murray, [36s, net.] 
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analyses of character, which as a rule are less fitted to inform 
the reader than to impress him with the ingenuity of the 
biographer. And this is the right way in dealing with a 
strenuous, and, when all has been said, a simple, career. For 
Lord Dufferin is not one of the psychological puzzles of 
history. His great gifts of mind and character were quite 
obvious to all; their value in the world was undoubted, for in 
the best sense he was “ worldly,” and competent to influence 
and attract his fellows. No better type could be found of 
the unaggressive diplomatist and of the administrator who 
makes it his prime business to avoid friction. All his life Lord 
Dufferin had difficult tasks, but they were always well within 
the compass of his special powers. Whether or not he would 
have risen to the occasion if he had been called to face one of 
the fiery trials of history is a speculation with which we 
need not concern ourselves; it is enough that he met no 
crisis to which he was not adequate, and has left a record 
in which there is no suspicion of failure. His last two 
years were saddened by ill-health, family bereavement, and 
an unhappy financial entanglement, but the rest of his life 
was supremely happy. He had the fortunate nature which 
draws happiness from many sources,—from society, literature, 
sport, politics, travel, from family life, from a large circle of 
friends. He obtained his chance early, and, being a glutton 
for work, he never lacked suitable tasks. The charm of his 
manners, his humour, his unrivalled gift of one type of 
eloquence, his real kindliness of heart, made his success free 
from jealousy or malice. We can indeed conceive no happier 
career than that of a man who is confident of his talents, who 
is given ample opportunity for their successful exercise, and 
who becomes in time a great public servant in whose recogni- 
tion there is scarcely a dissentient voice :— 
“ No strife nor no sedition in his powers: 
But all parts in him friendly and secure, 
Fruitful of all best things in all worst seasons.” 

In him the strong half-Scottish stock of the North of 
Ireland was leavened with the airy genius which was the 
hereditary gift of the Sheridans. His real education was at 
home, for though he went to Eton and Christ Church, it was 
his mother who formed his mind and character; and the 
picture of their intercourse is one of the most charming which 
the career of any distinguished man can show. “Helen’s 
Tower” is the ostensible monument of the elder Lady 
Dufferin, but her true epitaph is written in the life of her 
son. The humour which at his coming-of-age dinner made 
him describe an Irish landlord as “the legitimate target of 
the immediate neighbourhood, a superficial index by which to 
mark the geographical direction of the under-currents of 
assassination,” was bequeathed from the lady, whose letters, 
as quoted by Sir Alfred Lyall, make us long for more. 
What could be better than this P— 

“T have taken advantage of Kennedy’s temporary absence to 
make a raid into your room, and have taken thence two volumes 
which belong to me! Itis a pity that men do not perceive what 
little advantage they gain by ‘violent and roguish havings.’ 
De male quaesitis vie gaudet tertius haeres...... Austin 
defines covetousness ‘quarum libet inhonestam et insatiabilem 
cupiditatem.’ Chrysostom calleth it a ‘madness of the soul’; 
Gregory, ‘a torture’; Budaeus, ‘an ill habit’; Talleyrandus, the 
French philosopher, ‘un défaut’; Samuel Oxfordiensis, ‘a 
custom to be avoided or concealed.’ When these many and 
great authorities all set their faces against the practice of 
appropriating other men’s effects, why, O puercule mi, do you 
persist in cribbing my Burton?” 

At twenty-three Lord Dufferin became a Lord-in- Waiting at 
Court and a prominent figure in society, and for the next 
twenty years led a pleasant life, always more or less in the 
public eye, but with ample leisure for his books and his 
friends. He travelled much both in the East and in the 
Northern Seas, and produced a record of a long yachting 
cruise which is one of our modern picaresque classics. He 
took a considerable interest in Irish affairs, fighting the battle 
of the landlords with much vigour and discretion, and, 
curiously enough, in his scheme for the State purchase of 
land and the creation of peasant proprietors he anticipated 
Mr. Wyndham’s recent measure. Nominally a Liberal and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, he was never much of a party 
politician, though he presided over two Royal Commissions 
and held the Under-Secretaryships for both War and India. 
His main interest was administration, and his most con- 
spicuous success in those years was his work as British Com- 
missioner in the Lebanon troubles, which paved the way for 








his later career. Before he had thought of pokey or kat 
politics as his life-work, but this task showed him his tug 
talent. In 1871 he was given an earldom, and the follow; 
year, after being spoken of as the successor of Lord Mayo in 
India, received his first high post, the Governor-Generalshi 
of Canada. , P 
Lord Dufferin’s great work was done either as Ambassador 
or Viceroy, and in both situations he showed the same kind of 
ability. His was not a constructive genius such as has character. 
ised Lord Cromer’s Egyptian work, but rather a remarkable 
power of conciliating, and, the data being given, of administering 
In Canada he had to face the difficulties which attended th, 
flotation of the Canadian Pacific, the beginning of troubla 
with the half-breeds in Manitoba, and the intransigent attitude 
of British Columbia towards the Union. In all hig good 
sense and tact managed to carry him safely through. Hy 
possessed two of the chief gifts of a great Viceroy,—an eager 
interest in a new country, which soon developed into a real 
affection, and a power of golden eloquence, which is the best 
lubricator of official chariot-wheels. It was his desire to 
awaken among Canadians a national spirit and a sense of 
their high destiny, and he achieved this end more by his 
words than his deeds. He found Canada a little disaffecteg 
and inclined to coquet with the States; he left her the most 
loyal and united of our daughter-nations. He was not 
great orator, but he was an extraordinarily attractive one, and 
a speech, like his famous Toronto oration, which would have 
seemed a little too florid if delivered at home, was admirably 
suited for its purpose. As we wrote at the time, he revived 
“the imaginative school of politics,” and the immense value 
of imagination in Imperial affairs is an accepted truth to-day, 
Before he left England Robert Lowe told him that he should 
make it his business to get rid of the Dominion. Lord 
Dufferin’s answer was to forge new chains of sentiment out of 
a mutual pride and self-confidence. He was not a Durham, 
but his work in its ultimate issue was not less valuable than 
Durham’s, for he cemented the blocks which others had laid, 
His Indian Viceroyalty was more brilliant, because more 
difficult. He completed Dalhousie’s work in Burmah, and 
brought the rest of that kingdom under the British Crown. 
He placed our frontier policy on its present basis, and 
settled the Afghan question satisfactorily at a moment of 
great delicacy, when the Amir was a guest in his camp and 
the news was arriving of the Russian attack on Penjdeh, 
“Tndia,” he wrote, “is a kettle out of which the bottom is 
perpetually tumbling. You no sooner patch it up in one 
direction than the mess breaks out in another.” But in his 
patchwork he made scarcely a mistake either as regards 
foreign or internal policy, and the marquisate he received was 
a fitting reward for a real achievement. If he was not a 
Wellesley or a Dalhousie, and left no decided impress upon 
Indian politics, he proved himself a great administrator, and 
he secured a popularity which no predecessor had surpassed. 
Of the four Embassies he held, Constantinople probably 
represents his best work. In the routine duties of his posts he 
was always impeccable; but Turkey in the early “ eighties” was 
the storm-centre of Europe, and he had opportunities which 
rarely fall to an Ambassador. At the Conference called by the 
Powers to consider the state of Egypt he managed to secure 
for his country complete liberty of action without offending 
his colleagues, and he kept the Sultan from active and 
mischievous interference at several critical junctures. As 
Commissioner in Egypt he wrote the famous Report, which, 
as Lord Milner has said, contained all the essential remedies 
for Egypt’s condition, but rather glossed over the difficulties 
to be encountered. The marvel is that in the confusion of 
things Egyptian at that period he should have seen the true 
lines of development and had the insight to be an optimist. 
After the omnipotence of the Indian Viceroyalty, Rome seems 
to have been a little dull, though he did admirable work in 
settling our differences with Italy in East Africa. He went 
to Paris slightly tired, and his Egyptian record was made the 
occasion for a persistent attribution by the French Press of 
hostility to France; but his humour and charm wore down 
opposition in time, and he left in a glow of popularity. No 
public servant in our history, not even the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, had greater talents for diplomacy; but diplomacy in his 
day had become of less importance, and it was fitting that he 
should find his best chances as a Proconsul. We close the 
book with a sense of gratitude for the story of a life so 
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harmonious and accomplished. It is rarely that we find a 
man of affairs so wide in his interests or endowed with 80 
many attractive talents. In Lord Dufferin the humanities of 
life were not divorced from practical capacity, and, by a happy 
fate, both sides of his nature were allowed to combine in his 


success. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE GREEKS.* 

WueEtHErR Shakespeare had any knowledge of the Greek 
drama or not is a question which has been asked innumerable 
times, and which can never receive a perfectly conclusive 
answer. Dr. Farmer in his lively essay on the learning of 
Shakespeare “acquitted our great poet of all piratical 
depredations on the Ancients.” Professor Churton Collins, 
on the other hand, has done his best to prove that 
Shakespeare had read the Greek tragedies, at least in Latin 
translations. But a case which depends upon parallel 
passages can never be effectively defended ; in the first 
place, because poets, like the inventors of fairy-stories, 
often happen on the same thought; and secondly, because 
the oral instruction of scholars may do almost as much for 
those who have small Latin and less Greek as a patient 
study of the originals. Professor Lewis Campbell, how- 
ever, is of those who believe that Shakespeare created his 
own dramatic form. “I am far from saying,” he writes, 
“that there is no link of affiliation between the modern and 
ancient forms, although I maintain that our national drama 
was directly evolved from native antecedents, however in- 
directly modified through the interest which the Renaissance 
had awakened in the glories of antiquity.” And, indeed, the 
divergences in form and style are more conspicuous than the 
similarities. The drama of Shakespeare was, above all, 
complex. It despised the sterner unities of time and 
place. It encouraged digressions and underplots. It 
mixed the ludicrous with the serious, and interrupted a 
tragic solemnity with the comic extravagances of buffoons. 
Herein it affords a complete contrast to the scrupulous 
restraint of the Greeks, and for this cause it has remained 
half unintelligible to many generations of Frenchmen, from 
Voltaire to M. Faguet. Again, the refinement of the Greeks 
could not endure the spectacle of death. As Agamemnon in the 
picture covers his face when his daughter is to be sacrificed, so 
the Greek tragedians preferred to announce by a messenger the 
violent deaths which overtook their hapless heroes. The last 
scene of Hamlet, or the violent death of Desdemona, would have 
appeared monstrous to an Athenian audience, which heard 
with equanimity that Jocasta had killed herself behind the 
scenes, and that Oedipus had put out his own eyes. Nor are 
these the only points of difference. The Greeks were less 
interested in character than in action, while Shakespeare is so 
intent to put living men and women on the stage that he uses 
action chiefly to develop or to illustrate the character of his 
personages. But it should be remembered that the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist was allowed a freedom which was impossible 
to the Greeks. The drama of Athens owed not a little of its 
beauty to the restraining force of religious tradition. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles could choose neither their fables 
nor their dramatis personae outside the limits of their 
myths, and they were compelled to make types rather than 
to draw characters. Their experience of life, though never 
useless, could be betrayed only in small touches or delicate 
suggestion. But the drama of Shakespeare was untram- 
melled. The dramatist, though he too, like the Greeks, 
found his plots ready made, could pour the knowledge of his 
own time into the bottles of ancient history. He need not 
treat Holinshed, Plutarch, and Bandello with the same respect 
which the mythology of Greece imposed upon Sophocles. He 
could people the Rome of Caesar with Englishmen of his own 
age, aud i* he laid the scene in Elsinore or Venice, he merely 
gave romantic names to the London he knew so well. But 
despite these dissimilarities, Shakespeare and Sophocles still 
hold the world’s attention, because Classic and Romantic alike 
portray the human and eternal emotions. Professor Lewis 
Campbell admirably illustrates this common point of interest. 
“The Ajax of Sophocles,” says he, “appealed to an Athenian 
audience through their pride in their memories of Salamis, 
and their adoption of the son of Telamon as a national hero. 
But the drama owes its unfading interest to the poet’s 


profound realisation of the effect of wounded honour on the 
mind of a soldier.” It is this wounded honour which makes 
the Ajaw live to-day, and proves that the greatest poet of 
Greece.already felt in his tragedies the same motives which 
influenced Shakespeare. 

After all, love and hate, joy and regret, hope and anger, are 
the motives of most dramas, and here Shakespeare and 
the Greeks are at one. It is in form and style that they are 
most violently divided. To some differences we have already 
alluded; there remains the greatest divergence of all,—the 
divergence of style. Now, romance is not a mere choice of 
material; it is besides an outlook upon life and a method of 
expression. While the Classic delights to reduce his art to 
its lowest terms, to practise always a wise economy of speech, 
the Romantic loves elaboration for its own sake; he delights 
to set his personages in varying lights. Above all, it is his 
practice to embroider his diction with all the flowers of fancy. 
And thus we arrive at the essential difference between 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. The Greek and the Englishman 
may look upon life with the same profound understanding ; 
but in expression they are poles asunder. The péoos adyos of 
Sophocles is chaste and cold as white marble; the verse of 
Shakespeare is brilliant with all the hues of imagination, and 
unrestrained as a mountain torrent. 

Professor Campbell has described with equal subtlety and 
clearness the ancient and modern drama, keeping an eye 
open for divergences and similarities. His opinions are 
always moderate and just. He rightly points out that 
“ Aeschylean tragedy has more resemblance to a cantata than 
to a modern drama.” Even when Aeschylus wrote of the 
Persian War and showed to Athens its own triumph, he 
raised the drama above the level of present history by 
austerity of treatment. In Professor Campbell’s words, 
“the Athenians are taught to feel a compassion for a fallen 
foe; they are warned against the danger of overweening 
pride, and they are instructed to attribute their success, not 
to man’s power or wisdom, but to those free institutions 
which are the gift to them of Athena.” Many wise things he 
has also to say of Sophocles and Shakespeare; but he takes 
no account of the difference in actors and acting. The Greek 
drama, with its three actors and a chorus, was more remote 
from the realism of the modern stage than the drama of 
Shakespeare. Lest the actors should presume to give their 
own interpretation of their parts, they were prudently 
hampered by huge masks and heavy-soled sandals. In those 
wise days, indeed, the mummer was not invented, and 
Sophocles, though he spoke a part in one of his own dramas, 
was still regarded merely as a poet. Nor even in Shake- 
speare’s time was the actor supreme master of the stage. 
Hamlet, we imagine, was asked to recite rather than to 
“create” the Prince of Denmark. In brief, the great differ- 
ence between the drama of to-day and the drama of all other 
days is the actor, who now governs the playwright while 
he attracts the populace. But had Shakespeare and Sophocles 
not been alike immune from his influence, Professor Camp- 
bell would not have had so noble a tale to tell. In con- 
clusion, we recommend this excellent book to our readers, 
which is the more difficult to review because on every page it 
suggests points of discussion, and shows us pleasant paths 
whereby we may digress. 





CLASSIC CHRISTIAN ART.* 
Tue problem with which Herr Jean Paul Richter and Miss 
A. Cameron Taylor deal in this magnificent volume may be 
thus stated. There are certain mosaics in the Church of §S. 
Maria Maggiore in Rome, occupying the arch above the High 
Altar and a large space in the roof of the nave. To what age 
do these mosaics belong? The commonly accepted opinion, 
naturally suggested by the inscription on the arch, “ Xystus 
Episcopus Plebi Dei,” is that they are the work of the fifth 
century of our era, executed by the order of Pope Xystus 
(Sixtus) IIT., who occupied the Chair of St. Peter from 432 to 
440, and was succeeded by Leo IIIJ.—An alternative theory, 
not, however, extensively supported, attributes them to 
Liberius (352-366).—Another inscription no longer in situ—it 
was destroyed piecemeal by asuccession of restorers, of whom 
the latest was Cardinal Pinelli—but recorded by a writer of 





bg Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare: an Essay, B 
Lewis Campbell, M.A, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. (7s. 64.] ai 





* The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art. By Jean Paul Richter and 
A, Cameron Taylor, Tondon: Duckworth and Co, [£5 5s, net.] 
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the eighth century, declared that the church had been dedi- 
cated anew to the Virgin, the occasion being that the Council 
of Ephesus had decreed the adoption of the term Theotokos 
(Mother of God). It is this traditional assignment of the 
mosaics to the fifth century that our authors oppose. This they 
do for two sets of reasons, which may be briefly described as 
respectively artistic and theological. The age to which they 
would attribute these remarkable creations is the latter part 
of the second or the earlier part of the third century. This, 
they say, is the period indicated by the characteristics of their 
art, and by the incidental revelations of the theological con- 
ceptions which were present in the minds of those who 
designed them. 

The arguments drawn from artistic considerations we 
shall pass by with a brief notice. Herr Jean Paul Richter 
is an authority of acknowledged weight on matters of this 
kind, and any conclusions at which he arrives have claims 
which may not be lightly set aside. His contention is 
that the fifth century was, in art, as indeed it was in most 
things, an age of decadence, while the earlier period to 
which he would refer the mosaics was one in which much 
vigour and originality were shown. He and his collaborator 
distinguish three periods in Roman art. Of the first the 
Arch of Titus and the Column of Trajan are well-known 
examples; to the second belong the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Arch of Septimius Severus, and a number of 
minor works with which, whether in the originals or in copies, 
most people are familiar, the fine portrait statues and busts 
of the seventy years or so beginning with 150 A.D.; the third 
is the Constantine period. It is to the second of these that our 
authors assign the Maria Maggiore mosaics. They have been 
much disfigured and mutilated, “restored,” in fact, to put 
much in one word, but they still show artistic genius, such as 
the Constantine period, and still less the century of decadence 
which succeeded it, cannot be credited with. We must be con- 
tent with referring our readers directly to the arguments by 
which this thesis is defended, as they are set forth in the text 
and splendid illustrations of this volume. 

The theological argument, on the other hand, admits 
of being stated and estimated, though we must necessarily 
confine ourselves to some leading points. The mosaics are of 
two kinds in respect of the scenes which they represent,— 
t.e., typical and antitypical. The latter are obviously, for our 
present purpose, the more important. These are to be seen 
on the Altar Arch, picturing the Advent of the Divine 
Logos and His Reception on earth. If they were intended 
by their traditional originator to do especial honour to the 
Virgin Mother, we should expect to find her figure made 
prominent in all of them. But, say our authors,— 

“This has not been done. On the contrary, she is represented 

three times only, and that in a subordinate réle, in a series of 
nine pictures, in one of which, the Annunciation, her absence is 
unthinkable. In the representation of an incident which 
occurred during the flight into Egypt, she does not carry the 
little child in her arms but walks behind Him. Not only does 
He not sit on her knees in the Adoration of the Magi, but she is 
not even represented as present.” 
It is difficult to see how this last argument can be disposed 
of. Again, the scene of the Nativity would scarcely have been 
omitted, as it is, by one who had a special desire to promote 
the cultus of the Virgin Mother. Another notable fact is 
that some of the incidents represented in the mosaics are 
taken from apocryphal writings, the pseudo-Matthew and the 
Gospel of James. This might very easily have happened in 
the second century before the Canon had been definitely fixed, 
but hardly in the fifth, when the distinction between the 
Canonical and the non-Canonical books had become a recog- 
nised thing. The ignoring of such a distinction would have 
been especially unlikely in Rome, where, at the instance of 
Damasus (367-385), a Council of Bishops had drawn up a 
list of books which, and which only, were to be read by the 
faithful. From the typical, or Old Testament, mosaics one 
instance may be selected. It is that of the visit of the three 
angels to Abraham. The chapter relating this incident is read 
as appropriate to the Feast of ‘Trinity, a significance which 
has doubtless been attributed to it since the definition of 
Trinitarian doctrine by the Nicene and post-Nicene theo- 
logians. But this is not the intention of the picture :— 


“The centre angel is distinguished from his fellows by an oval 
‘glory’ enveloping his entire person...... all the angels 











dala; the feet of those to the right and left tread 4, 
wear sandals; the feet of those © ri 

earth, but those of the central figure ret ba “4 bey trend the 
clouds ; He does not walk, but is carried forward by the force of 
His volition ; the clouds beneath Him announce that it is God 
enthroned from eternity above the clouds, Who is here borne 
upon them over the earth ..... . He is the spokesman; more 
He is the Word, the Logos: to Him the two angels on either side 
bear witness.” 

It is certainly difficult to believe that such a representation 
should have originated in a time when orthodox dogma was 9 
strictly defined, the time of whose spirit the Athanasian 
Creed, though doubtless later in actual date, was a typical 
expression. 

The difficulty we feel in accepting the hypothesis of origin 
is of another kind. The Church of S. Maria Maggiore js 
substantially, however much renovated and decorated, an old 
Roman Basilica, known, there is no reason to doubt, as the 
Basilica Sicinint. Can we suppose that, say in 200 AD, 
the Roman noble who owned this splendid palace is likely to 
have decorated it in this fashion? The Christian Church had, 
it is true, a time of peace, interrupted, but not often or 
seriously, by outbursts of persecuting violence. Still, it 
always felt itself to be resting on a volcano, and the under. 
taking of so magnificent a scheme of decoration by even an 
exceptionally wealthy and devoted adherent seems unlikely, 
Even less probable is the suggestion that it may have been 
used as a public place of worship. Such an act would have 
been a most dangerous provocation to the authorities; and 
the Roman authorities were, we know, even after the old 
religion had become a lost cause, enthusiastic pagans. It ig 
true that the Rome of the fifth century, always in terror 
of the barbarians, and often actually suffering from them, 
was not likely to be the scene of so magnificent an enter. 
prise. But the second difficulty is obviously less than the 
first. Whatever the reader’s conclusion may be, he cannot 
but appreciate the industry and learning which have been 
expended on this work. 





THACKERAY IN AMERICA* 

THE amusing thing about General Wilson’s two garrulous and 
amiable volumes is that they have for subject the creator of 
Captain Sumph. In other words, the book is almost the most 
perfect example that we remember of the kind of literature 
which would have been meat and drink to Thackeray's own 
pen. Indeed, in the comic letter addressed by the novelist to 
Fraser's Magazine in 1853, called “Mr. Thackeray in the 
United States,” the present book is satirised by anticipation; 
but of this General Wilson, who quotes the article, is, we are 
certain, not aware. 

Although purporting to confine himself to Thackeray in 
America, General Wilson in reality takes all Thackeray for 
his province; and the book emerges as a Thackeray Museum. 
It is impossible for any one sealed of the tribe to be without 
it, so many new letters are printed, so many loose strings 
gathered together, so many wandering anecdotes fixed. In 
his desire to omit nothing the author sometimes tells a story 
twice, and he has not always been careful enough to indicate 
by quotation-marks what is his own and what he has found 
and adopted. But although the voracious collector of 
Thackerayana cannot have too much of a good thing, and 
although, for the purposes of the authorised biographer, if he 
(or, better still in this connection, She) is ever to come, 
General Wilson’s pages must have use, our own detached 
feeling is that they are too copious and in great measure 
too trivial. Weare not interested by interminable and very 
similar recollections of how Thackeray dined at Delmonico’s 
with this American host and that, and sang “ Doctor Martin 
Luther”; how he found American oysters big, and American 
hero-worshippers trying; how he made puns at breakfast, 
and copied out his verses for his hostesses’ albums. He 
could not have done otherwise; and therein perhaps we have 
the real objection to such literature. Books describing, 
especially at second hand, men’s dealings with the ordinary 
small change of life ure not necessary. 

We speak, we would repeat, only for ourselves. There are 
doubtless hardened Thackerayans who want every word, to 
whom even the following “jest” will bring its delight :— 





* (1) Thackeray in the United States. By General J.G. WiJson. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [18s. net.]——(2) Thackeray’s Letters to an American 
Family. With an Introduction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter. Same publishers, 
[6s, net. ] 
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«During the delivery of the ‘ English Humourists’ in Boston 
a friend asked ‘ the gentle censor of our age,’ as Lord 

Houghton called him, to attend one of Ticknor’s Wednesday 

evenings, and he accepted with the expectation of meeting 

Theodore Parker. Of course Thackeray expressed his dis- 

appointment as they walked together to the Tremont House, 

the Bostonian replying, ‘Oh, no! you would never meet 

Parker there.’ ‘Indeed!’ retorted Titmarsh; ‘I thought 

Ticknor saw the best society!’ All who know anything of 

the Boston Brahmins of half a century ago will appreciate 

the jest, which was then current, and which is still remem. 
bered by the few survivors of those distant days, one of whom 
bas recently retold the story.” 

We shall not, we trust, be misunderstood when we say that, 
unless very fascinating, further “ Chatter about Makepeace” 
seems to us in no way necessary. There are great men whose 
every new letter puts them in a slightly new light, or, at any 
rate, adds sensibly to the light that we already possessed. 
But Thackeray was so devoid of surprises, was so steadily 
himself, that everything new of his in the way of letter or 
anecdote has now the effect of repetition. He was one of 
those men who are always themselves. Whether to an old 
intimate or to an acquaintance of yesterday, his letters are 
much the same: sometimes he was less playful than at others, 
but that is all. Bores may have annoyed him, but their 
opposites did not stimulate him; he did not have to wait, as 
so many other men do, for a sympathetic listener before he 
said a good thing, or a sympathetic correspondent before he 
wrote one. Heshed Thackerayana of the well-known brand 
in all companies and at all seasons, just as the rain falls on 
the just and the unjust alike. Such a character can be 
quickly known and loved, and we do not want the obvious 
elaborated again and again. 

General Wilson, however, holds different views, with the 

result that every one who at any time has said anywhere 
anything about Thackeray in America, or any American who 
has said anything about Thackeray at all, is made to contri- 
bute to these volumes. Of the many who thus write, the one 
who would have given Thackeray most pleasure is Mr. George 
Lunt, of Boston, and we quote from his reminiscences of 
Thackeray, not only because they are amusing, but also as 
showing General Wilson’s taste for small beer. It was Mr. 
Lunt who, when Thackeray repeated to him the “Sorrows of 
Werther,” expressed his “ honest liking for these odd stanzas, 
and ventured to ask for a copy.” At the lectures, although 
“not always disposed to assent to the speaker’s critical 
judgment of the English humourists,” Mr. Lunt yielded himself 
to the charm “of his unaffected and spirited manner of 
delivery, to his close analysis of character, to his humane and 
generous sentiments, to his pathetic turns of thought, and 
with profound relish, to his clear, sweet and simple English, 
in the use of which I can scarcely think he has had his equal. 
It was all so different in style and matter, to my taste, from 
the writings of another noted novelist of the day, whose 
popular readings of his own stories I attended once or twice, 
with little comparative interest.” The playing off of Thackeray 
against Dickens, once a popular but reprehensible pastime, is, 
by the way, too much encouraged in this book. Many of the 
paltrier admirers of both men seem to have thought that the 
shortest road to their hearts was the detraction of the other. 
“Mr. Thackeray,” Mr. Lunt also wrote, in his reminiscences 
of the novelist in Harper's Magazine, “was an admirer— 
as what man of taste and true sentiment is not P—of female 
beauty.” Unfortunately, however, female beauty also admired 
Mr. Thackeray, sometimes embarrassingly. Mr. Lunt tells 
this story :-— 

“I am afraid he had occasion sometimes to set down the 
demonstrations in question to the disadvantage of the manners 
of some of the freer of our American girls, compared with the 
more staid demeanour of English young ladies with whom he 
was acquainted. Of course, no imputation of a moral nature 
could arise, except as far as manners are in themselves indica- 
tions of the inner moral sense. I know that one pretty young 
lady actually followed him to Boston from a distant city, whose 
respectable father came and reclaimed her from this Quixotic 
undertaking. Her countenance was known to me, and one day, 
walking with Thackeray on Beacon Street, we met this infatuated 
young person coming from the opposite direction. He accosted 
her politely, and passed on without pause, remarking, as if to 
himself, with a sort of a sigh of relief, ‘Well, thank Heaven, 
that pipe is smoked out.’ I was a good deal struck by the more 

ordinary freedom of the expression from such a man, and 


Our second book is a more symmetrical work, and in 
some ways a more interesting one. If General Wilson’s 
pages could have been condensed to the size of this smaller 
volume, how much nearer literature they would have been! 
But to have so reduced them would have meant more work 
than we fancy the compiler has dreamed of. Indeed, it might 
be said that his real work has not begun: he has but made his 
notes for the real work, and then printed the notes. The book 
entitled Thackeray's Letters to an American Family consists 
of a number of easy conversational and very characteristic 
missives sent by the novelist to Mr., Mrs., and Miss Baxter, 
of the Brown House (as he always called it), in New York. 
Thackeray made many friends and acquaintances on his two 
visits to America, as General Wilson shows us, but none seem 
to have come nearer his heart than the Baxters, whose house 
might be called his natural American home. To them he wrote 
often, from the various American cities he visited and from 
England, always very frankly and simply, although perhaps 
with a shade too much of his amused self-pitying mood. 
Still, after so much about Thackeray in the other work, 
it is a pleasure to come to the man himself under any 
conditions, and we shall content ourselves with making a few 
extracts from this genial, if rather wistful, work :— 


“Enter Dr. O. W. Holmes half an hour,—a dear little fellow, 
a true poet. I told him how much I liked his verses, and what 
do you think he did? His eyes began to water. Well, it’s a 
comfort to have given pleasure to that kind soul.” 


“T shall see you all once again before I go after the dollars 
and—who knows?—the Mississippi snags. We will try and be 
jolly a little next week, won’t we? and then I shall go on my way 
like an old mountebank (I get more ashamed and disgusted of my 
nostrums daily), and send round the hat through the Republic.” 


“Did I not tell you to leave off that beecely jimnayshum? I 
am always giving fine advice to girls in brown houses, and they 
always keep on never minding.” 

“So you are all reading Villette to one another—a pretty 
amusement to be sure—I wish I was a-hearing of you and 
a-smoakin of a pipe, the while. The good of Villette in my 
opinion, Miss, is a very fine style; and a remarkable happy way 
(which few female authors possess) of carrying a metaphor 
logically through to its conclusion.” 


“Professor Agassiz, a delightful bonhommious person as frank 
and unpretending as he is learned and illustrious in his own 
branch.” 


(From London.) “On Wednesday I asked two Americans to 
dine here; and as my invaluable plate is still at the banker’s, we 
had to serve the soup with a tea-cup. I rather expect this fact 
will appear in the American papers some day as an instance of my 
avarice or my poverty, and warn you beforehand what the real 
state of the case is.” 


(From Calais.) ‘“Sterne’s picture is looking down on me 
from the chimney-piece at which he warmed his lean old shanks 
ninety years ago. He seems to say ‘You are right. I was a 
humbug: and you, my lad, are you not as great?’ Come, come 
Mr. Sterne, none of these tu quoques.” 


“I wonder whether all literary men are humbugs and have no 
hearts. I know one who has none.” 


“T’m low in spirits about The Newcomes. It’s not good. It’s 
stupid. It haunts me like a great stupid ghost. I think it says 
why do you go on writing this rubbish? You are old, you have 
no more invention, &c. Write sober books, books of history: 
leave novels to younger folks. You see half of my life is 
grumbling; and lecturing or novel-writing or sentimentalising 
I am never content.” 


That passage might almost be called the keynote of the book. 
And again :—= 

“T sleep like a monk with a death’s headin myroom! ‘Come,’ 
says the cheerful monitor, ‘rouse yourself, finish Newcomes. 
Get a few thousand pounds more, my man, for those daughters of 
yours, for your time is short and the sexton wants you. You have 
been in this world long enough. You have had enough champagne 
and feasting, travelling, novel-reading, novel-writing, yawning, 
grumbling, falling in love and the like. You are too old for 
these amusements, and what other occupations are you fit for? 
Get £200 a year apiece for your girls and their poor mother, and 
then come to me!’ So beit. Isn’t it a cheerful letter?” 


Finally from London, 1858 :— 


“ My expenses (have I ever grumbled to you about them ?) are 
awful. I have a one-horse shay and spend £2,600 a year at least. 
Two families each with a carriage could live for that money, but 
then they don’t give away £500 as Somebody somehow does. 
Also at the end of the month, when the number is done, I go and 
buy pooty things—six such byootiful spoons as I brought home 
yesterday! And what do you think? I have had a new coat: 
the first in four years. I have a famous little horse to ride, and 
get on him once a fortnight. I have good daughters, good wine 
in the cellar, easy work, plenty of money in my pocket, a fair 





on such an occasion.” 


reputation,—I ought to be happy, oughtn’t 1? Eh bien! I don’t 
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think I am above four days in the month, A man without a 
woman is a lonely wretch.” 





([*,* Errarum.—tIn the lyric “Leavetaking,” quoted in the 
review of Mr. William Watson’s poems, published in our last 
issue, the line— 

“ Lonely the tarrying, lonely too is night,” 
should read— 
“Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night.”] 





NOVELS. 
PETER'S MOTHER.* 
Tue world, according to a recent definition, is now made up 
of three classes,—those who read novels, those who write 
novels, and those who review them. As to whether it is fair to 
discriminate between the first and third classes the present 
writer is hardly entitled to be considered an impartial witness. 
But assuming that the distinction involves an unjustifiable 
innuendo, and that the novel reviewer has some sense of 
responsibility, his plight is the reverse of enviable. The 
number of futile and feeble novels that issue from our 
groaning printing-presses is formidable enough, but the dis- 
play of dreary or repulsive cleverness is far more depressing. 
The result is that one can seldom honestly recommend a novel 
without reserves. The scarifying definition of a novel given 
by Green in The Spleen, though nearly two hundred years old, 
is still more or less applicable to a good deal of contemporary 
fiction. The novel of pseudo-satire, which more than half 
condones the vices it pretends to pillory, is another familiar 
product of to-day. So, too, is the novel which glorifies 
triumphant caddishness or unscrupulous egotism, the novel 
of ignoble candour, of gratuitous pessimism, of intellectual 
hysteria. Out of this wilderness of malarial cleverness it is 
good to escape into the realm of wholesome commonplace, 
and Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, as on more than one previous 
occasion, is a most agreeable guide into a purer air. 

It not infrequently happens that two authors, widely 
differing in method and equipment, will simultaneously light 
upon a similar theme. This observation is prompted by the 
family resemblance between the motive of Peter’s Mother and 
Mr. Howells’s The Son of Royal Langbrith, recently noticed in 
this column. In each the somewhat tyrannical attitude of a 
son towards a young, gentle, and widowed mother is the 
mainspring of the plot. But it is hardly necessary to say 
that the resemblance is only confined to the outline, and that 
the treatment and working out are entirely different. Lady 
Mary Crewys, the real heroine of the story, married her 
guardian, a worthy, pompous, narrow-minded man twenty- 
five years her senior, at seventeen, and is left a widow at 
thirty-six, with a boy of eighteen, having spent all her 
married life in a state of cloistered seclusion in the country, 
jealously guarded by her patriarchal spouse and two aged 
dragons, his half-sisters. Peter, the son, a sulky, angular, 
but honest young fellow, ran away from school to enlist 
for South Africa just before his father’s death, and in 
the two years’ interval before his return, minus his 
right arm, but with a commission and a D.S.O., the 
estate has been administered by a cousin of the late 
Baronet, John COrewys, a distinguished barrister. John 
Crewys, however, has not merely immensely improved the 
property by his enlightened management—Sir Timothy, it 
appears, laboured under the hallucination that he was a 
pauper, though he had £60,000 lying at his bank—but he has 
emancipated Lady Mary, and taught her to realise that she is 
still young, pretty, fond of music and society. What more 
natural, therefore, than that she should fall in love with her 
deliverer, who had long been in love with her, and consent to 
marry him? But the return of Peter entirely alters the 
situation. For Peter, though devoted in a sense to his 
mother, expects that she shall devote herself exclusively to 
him and his interests. His taste in art is Early Victorian, 
his views in regard to the subjection of women are patriarchal, 
and as he is masterful and obstinate, Lady Mary is as wax in 
the hands of this selfish young tyrant. John Crewys, how- 
ever, is just as determined in his quiet, conciliatory way, and 
he finds a most powerful ally in a fascinating hoyden, who 





aL 
adores Lady Mary and enslaves Peter. Of course, the olf 
dragons are uncompromising supporters of Petes, and the 
issue of the conflict remains doubtful to the close. What 
that issue is it is not the business of the reviewer to reveal, 
It is enough to say that Mrs. de la Pasture hag provided her 
readers with an excellent entertainment in which sentiment 
and humour are most agreeably blended. 





The Rambling Rector. By Eleanor Alexander, (Edward 
Arnold. 6s.)—The plot of this novel is not particularly wel) 
put together, neither is it of any very special interest, and yet it 
is impossible to deny that there is much charm in the book, 
Even the hardened critic will feel considerable regret in turni 
the last page, and will wish that he had been allowed to follow 
the fortunes of the various characters a little farther. Misg 
Alexander possesses a decided gift in the drawing of character, 
and in Aunt Jane, who, though not the heroine of the book, is 
the principal female character, she gives a most detailed and 
gracious picture of a charming old maid. For Aunt Jane's 
marriage occurs so late in the story that it is the gentle dignity 
of her attitude as a spinster which chiefly attracts us, The 
weak part of the book is the introduction of a mysterious foreign 
Royal personage, whose career as a Don Juan is slightly 
unpleasant, so far as it is intelligible. But Count Eugene dogg 
not make very frequent appearances in the story, the rest of 
which is decidedly agreeable reading. 

The Man at Odds. By Ernest Rhys. (Hurst and Blackett. 63) 

—tThe date of this book is the early eighteenth century, and the 
characters are mostly engaged in making an excellent, though 
agitated, living out of the one great “ruined industry” which the 
Fiscal campaign has brought to light,—the trade of the smuggler, 
Although the book is full of adventures, it is not very excit. 
ing reading, because the smugglers are all persons in whom 
it is very difficult to take the slightest interest. Those readers, 
however, who like a series of rather disconnected sea adventures 
will doubtless enjoy The Man at Odds, for the incidents are 
described with spirit, and Mr. Ernest Rhys has a certain 
gift for picturesque writing. 
His Young Importance. By Ralph H. Bretherton. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—There is a great deal of close analysis of 
the character of a boy in this book, though plain persons, like 
the present writer, will probably agree that the said boy ought 
to have had “his young importance” considerably abated by 
a good kicking. The boy (his name, as the reader will dis- 
cover if he perseveres with the book for four chapters, is Bob), 
being represented as having the artistic temperament, is, of 
course, so far removed in disposition from the everyday young 
gentlemen with whom we are most of us acquainted at home that 
it is difficult to judge whether his minutely painted portrait is 
true to life. If it is, most readers will sincerely rejoice thata 
genius of this kind does not adorn their own firesides, for not 
even the introduction of the adjectives “bally” and “ beastly” 
into almost every sentence which Bob utters saves the sentences 
themselves from the taint of a most unboyish sentimentality, 
If boys are really like the Bob of this book, the sooner Carlyle’s 
plan of hiding the young male under a tub from the ages of 
thirteen to eighteen is put into practice the better it will be 
for the world’s comfort. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Winston Spencer Churchill. By A. MacCallum Scott. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—To review this book in detail would be to deal 
with some of the most important questions of the last five years,— 
as with the South African War, and the so-called Fiscal Reform. 
We prefer to say in the most general terms that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has no reason to complain of the treatment which he 
has received at the biographer’s hands. These volumes about 
living politicians are not to our taste, though it is becoming 4 
quite hopeless business to protest against them. We shall give & 
characteristic specimen of Mr. Scott’s work, and leave it to our 
readers to form their own judgments,about it :—“ Churchill shapes 
for power as undeviatingly and as unmistakably as did Glad- 
stone when he was ‘the rising hope’ of those stern and unbending 
Tories, or Disraeli when he dreamed and organised and educated 
the ‘ Young England Party,’ or Chamberlain in the Town 
Council of Birmingham, Compared to the ordinary politician, 
he is as radium to lead. Great, disturbing, and mysterious forces 
lie chained up within him. . His character is magnetic—radiating 








* Peter’s Mother. By Mrs, Henry de la Pasture, London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. [6s.] 


emanations which attract or repel others. His intellect is 
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t, fretting at every obstacle that meets him. He was 

not made for rest. An explosive energy within impels him 
y onward. The instinct of decision is his. While 

others are laboriously calculating he is acting. While others are 
counting the chances he is trying them. The ambitions which 
direct his course are backed up by a supreme power of concen- 
trating all his forces of character and intellect upon the end 


in view.” 








UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES. 

Uganda and its Peoples. By J. F. Cunningham. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 24s. net.) —Mr. Cunningham has been engaged for some 
time in the administration of the Uganda Protectorate. He 
assisted Sir H. Johnston in the preparation of his work on 
Uganda; the contents of this volume were originally intended 
for incorporation in a second edition of that work. Having 
manifestly outgrown that purpose, they are now separately 
published. Sir H. Johnston supplies a preface in which he 
gives @ summary of Uganda anthropology. He distinguishes 
five families. ‘hese are,—(1) the Hima, an aristocratic race, 
with Caucasian features, to be met with over a large section of 
Eastern Africa, but less frequent in Uganda than elsewhere ; 
(2) the Nilotic negro; (3) the Bantu, who are, it would seem, a 
conglomerate of many races; (4) the Soudanese negro; (5) the 
Pygmy. Mr. Cunningham supplies copious photographic illus. 
trations of these races, and accompanies them with an account 
of their social customs, and other particulars of interest. 
Of such a book it is impossible to give any adequate idea. 
Qne or two interesting matters may, however, be men- 
tioned. One tribe has the custom of forbidding the mention 
of the name of any dead person. If this name happens 
to be a common noun, as “lion,” or a numeral, as “nine,” some 
other word has to be coined. This is a complication which 
students of the science of language have not taken into account. 
Then in Uganda we have a curious instance of the difficulties 
which beset a paternal government. Various causes contributed 
to raise the price of wives; the result was a disinclination 
to marriage among the people, who are not distinguished for 
energy. Then the Government steps in and fixes the price at a 
uniform figure of 138s.4d. Whatever a girl’s beauty or accom- 
plishments, no more than the legal sum may be paid, a distinct 
discouragement, as Mr. Cunningham points out, to female 
education. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








Free Trade. By Lord Avebury. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.)— 
Lord Avebury has rewritten, with additions, two chapters on 
Fiscal policy that formed part of his volumes, “Essays and 
Addresses.” He has incorporated in them some of the lessons 
taught—to those who are willing to learn—by what has happened 
since the essays were written. We would specially commend to 
our readers the chapter on “Retaliation.” This is the most 
attractive form of the new “ Fiscal Reform” policy. Theoretically 
it is defensible ; i.¢., if you can convert a nation to sound methods 
by threatening, no one ought to object. But, as a matter of fact, 
the thing is impracticable. It has been tried and failed even 
-between Protectionist countries, and with us there is the enormous 
difficulty that we are not prepared with the machinery for 
enforcing this or that impost. If we embark on a course of 
retaliation, we must multiply our Custom-house staff many times. 


Bide Lights on Protection. By Austin Taylor, M.P. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6d.)—Mr. Taylor, whose interesting letters in the 
Spectator on American shipping will doubtless be fresh in 
our readers’ memories, finds the “vanished industry” of 
which he gives a history in this pamphlet in a strictly protected 
country, the United States, and relies for his facts on testimony 
given before a Government Commission by American witnesses. 
The “industry” is shipbuilding. That it should have dis- 
appeared when there was so much to support it—wealth, trade, 
enterprise—is indeed surprising; and yet it is almost extinct. 
American ships have a monopoly of the coasting trade, and of the 
trade on the great inland lakes; and yet it is not worth while to 
build them “because every requisite of the calling is rendered 
artificially dear by the protective influence of the tariff.” In 1821 
887 per cent. of the import and export of the United States was 
carried in American bottoms; in 1902 92 only. It is needless to 
Say more here, but let every candidate or speaker carry Mr. 
Taylor’s pamphlet in his pocket when the Election comes on. 





The Clarendon Press publishes a literary curiosity of very con- 
siderable interest. This is Hyperion: Keats’ Manuscript of the 
Poem, with a fragment, The Fall of Hyperion: a Dream, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Ernest de Sélincourt (subscription price, 
£2 12s. 6d.) Another manuscript was known to editors; it had 
been copied by direction of Richard Woodhouse, “reader” to 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, and it served as the copy from which 
Hyperion was printed. Mr. Sélincourt thinks that the manuscript 
now printed was originally intended for this purpose, but that 
there were so many alterations that a fresh copy was made. It 
is in these alterations that the interest of the relic consists, 
They enable us to see the poet at work. We would gladly fill a 
column with examples, but must content ourselves with one. 
As the poem stands now lines 8-9 run thus :— 

“ Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass,” 
In the manuscript the first form was :— 
“Not so much life as what an eagle’s wing 
Would spread upon a field of green-ear’d corn.” 
There is a correction of “a young vulture’s wing” for “what an 
eagle’s wing.” Then the two lines were rewritten to this effect :— 


** Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not at all the dandelion’s fleece.”” 


This is the reading in the Woodhouse MS., but Keats altered it in 
the proof-sheet to what we now have. The Fall of Hyperion was 
written in the last months of 1819, and was to be the beginning 
of a poem that should supersede Hyperion. It was an attempt to 
substitute an allegory for an epic. But this attempt was a 
failure, and Keats was persuaded to go back to the first. One 
canto only wae written, with sixty lines of another. 


The Reconstruction of the University of London. Part I. By 
W.H. Allchin, M.D. (H.K. Lewis. 2s. 6d. net.) —Seventy-odd 
years ago there was founded what was meant to be the University 
of London. It had its habitation in Gower Street. But there 
were jealousies and difficulties. Ultimately the Gower Street 
foundation was resolved into a College. Then the University was 
founded, at first with constituent Colleges. Soon afterwards it 
became a mere examining body. And now it is going back to its 
old form. Dr. Allchin tells the story, which can hardly fail to be 
interesting. 


The Technique of Indexing. By Mary Petherbridge. (Secretarial 
Bureau, 524 Conduit Street, W.)—We are greatly obliged, in our 
capacity of much-worked readers, by any help given towards 
the making of good indexes. Few authors are so lost to a sense 
of duty as to send out a book without an index, but many are 
content with what is an index only in name, Here the whole 
business, with its mechanism, &c., is fully set forth. 


Stock Euchange Securities. By Niel Ballingall Gunn. (W 
Blackwood and Sons. 2s. net.)}—We need hardly say that this 
is an interesting volume. For practical advice the most valuable 
section, as dealing with a dangerous investment, is that on in- 
dustrial companies, though it is necessarily much abbreviated. 
There is a striking statement of municipal securities. On 
March 1st, 1900, the total of local Debt was £293,864,224, almost 
equally divided between reproductive undertakings and other 
purposes. Manchester has the heaviest Debt, owing more than 
one-fourth of its rateable value,—this includes more than five 
millions advanced to the Ship Canal. On the other hand, London, 
though it owes something less than a sixth of the rateable value, 
owes ten-elevenths for expenditure on unproductive purposes. 


We gladly record the appearance of the annual volume (New 
Series, XXVI.) of the Journal of Education (W. Rice, 7s.6d.) It 
is not sufficient to say that the Journal of Education supplies an 
excellent record of educational history, and expresses with force 
and clearness a sane and liberal opinion on educational questions. 
It does these things, and it does more. It furnishes some ex- 
cellent reading which persons not professionally or specially 
interested in teaching will find well worth their attention. 





A very timely and useful “annual” is Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion (Whittaker and Co., 4s. 6d.), now in its twenty-third 
year, this being the eighty-first issue, the meeting of a new 
Parliament having from time to time necessitated the publication 
of a new “Companion.” Part I. contains an alphabetical list of 
the House of Lords; Part II. an account of the constitution of 
the House as a Court, and various details of Parliamentary 
procedure, &c.; Part III. the House of Commons, with polls, &c., 
of last election; Part IV. biographical notices of the Members. 
The state of parties in the Commons is well known, but every one 
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is not aware of the political constitution of the House of Lords. 
The Conservatives outnumber other sections more than twice 
over, and there are more Liberal Unionists than Liberals. The 
numbers may be approximately put at three hundred, seventy- 
five, and fifty. Bishops are not reckoned, nor, of course, minors ; 
while a few Peers of mature age seem never to have made any 
pronouncement. 


New Eprrions.—History of the Reformation in Germany. By 
Leopold von Ranke. Translated by Sarah Austin. Edited by 
Robert A. Johnston, M.A. (Routledge and Sons. 5s.)—Ranke’s 
work has an established value, but, as the editor remarks, “ what 
we may call ‘the documentary age’ was only just beginning” 
when it appeared. We have, therefore, sometimes to supplement 
from other sources the information which he gives. Accordingly 
he furnishes us with a bibliography of works on the subject 
which have appeared since Ranke’s time. To these may be 
added Vol. III., recently published, of “The Cambridge Modern 
History: Wars of Religion.”——Japanese Girls and Women. By 
Alice Mabel Bacon. (Gay and Bird. 5s. net.)——In “The Lamb 
Shakespeare for Young People” (A. Moring, 2s. 6d. net) The 
Tempest, “based on Charles Lamb,.”——In “ Macmillan’s Guides” 
(Macmillan and Co., 5s. net per vol.) Guide to Palestine and Syria 
and Guide to Egypt and the Sadan.—In the “Temple Auto- 
biographies,” Edited by William Macdonald (J. M, Dent and Co., 
8s. 6d.), The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The editor 
gives a preface in which he explains how the autobiography was 
written, and the circumstances of its publication, while he adds 
an account of Franklin’s later life.——In the “ Temple Classics” 
(same publishers), The Guls Hornbooke and The Belman of 
London, by Thomas Dekker (1s. 6d. net).——-In “ Classic Novels” 
(Hutchinson and Co., 1s. 6d. net), Humphry Clinker, by Tobias 
Smollett.——The Organization of Agriculture. By Edwin A. Pratt. 
(John Murray. 1s. net.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 


Alston (L.), Modern Constitutions in Onion + cr ane 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Part XII., 4to . 

Bacon (B. W.), The Story of St. Paul, ‘er 8v0 ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Barr (R.), The Tempestuous Petticoat: a Novel, cr 8vo............(Methuen) 6/0 
Booth (W. H.), Steam Pi eh: Design & Construction, 8vo (Constable) net 5/0 
Brent (C. H.), The Splendour of the Human Body, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Butler (H. E.), Sexti Properti Opera Omnia, cr manencenanee net 8/6 
Carr (Mrs. C. > John Fletcher’s Madonna, cr 8vo... .(Constable) 6/0 
Castaigne (A.), Fata Morgana, cr 8vo.. “(Hute' ais net 7/6 
Chamberlain (T. C.), Geology Proce »sses and their Results - Murray) net 21/0 


..(Longmans) net 2/6 
.. (Oxford Univ. Press) 5/0 








Chambers (R. W.), In Search of the Unknown, cr 8vo ............(Constable) 6/0 
Cock (Mrs. A.), A Country Diary, cr 8vo ... sie «(G. Allen) 6/0 
Cooper (E. H.), The Twentieth Century Child, GERD... gd 6/0 
Contin Lag of the New Testament: in the Northern Dialect, Vols. IIT. 

and IV., vehi Univ. Press) het 8 
Cullemore ni >, ‘The Garden of Francesca, “Sto . ..(E. Mathews) net 


Dawson (W. J.), The Evangelistic Note, er 8v0 ...... "(Hodder & Stoughton) go 
Duncan (W.H.), Worcestershire Place Names, cr8vo (Oxford Univ.Press) net 6/0 
Gammack (A. J.), Good Friday : the Seven Last Wordsin their Significance 

for Life, &c., 12mo.., .(Longmans) net 2/6 
Geikie (Sir A.), Landscape i in History, and other Essays, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Hatton (R. G.), Figure Composition, 8vo ......... ane & Hall) net 7/6 
Heal, AS .), Heirs of Reuben: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hill (H.), The One Who Saw, cr 8vo... ..(Cassell) 6/0 
Kuowlson (T.8.), Leo Tolstoy: a Biographical and Critical’ Study, cr 8vo 


Lewis (A.), Days of Old Rome, 4to... ese 
Macphail (A.), Essays in Puritanism, cr '8v0 oe 
Marshall (A.), The House of Merilees, cr 8vo.. 





Matthay (qt; ), The First Principles of Pianoforte Playing . Cae ongmans) 2/6 
Naish (W. P.), An Awful Legacy, cr 8vo.. seseereeeeee(Drane) 6/0 
Nevinson (H. Wwe Ye are and their Personalities, er ‘Byo.. sesausosed “(Lane) net 5/0 





Oakley (E. S.), Holy Himalaya, cr 8vo .... eovees 
Oldham (C. IF.) The Sun and the Serpent, 8v0 .( 
Punshon (E. R.), Constance West: a Novel, er 8vo .. .. (Lane 
Schofield (A. T.), Nerves in Order, cr 8vo . (Hodder & Stoughton 3/6 
Silberrad (U. L.), The Wedding of the Lady Lovell, and waive Matches o 
Tobiah’s Making, cr 8vo... con oo Penna tle) 6/0 
Temperley (H. W. V.), Life ‘of Canning, ‘8v0 ... .(Finch) net 7/6 
Terry (C. 8.), John Graham of Claverhouse, 1648- 1689, '8¥0 (Constable) net 12/6 
‘Thompson (A.), The Ancient Races of the Thebaid (Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 
Vacaresco (H.), Songs of the Valiant ee ss prs ~~ Folk- 
Lore, cr 8vo ...... oe eee seo arper) 10/6 
Vesey (A. H.), The Clock and the ‘Key, cr 8v0. ee “6. yom 3/6 
Whistler’s Art Dicta, & other Essays, by A. E. G., “cr 8v0 «E Math ews) net 16/0 
Windross (H.), The Life ——e CE SVS  ceonccoces a & Stoughton) 3/6 
Wood (H. A, W.), Fancies, cr 8vo . copepoeta . (E. Mathews) net 3/6 








UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FAST Co LO U R CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY sate eat CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





——__ 
SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. | 


HAM P TON S 300 — 


an experienced Representative, fully. competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 


& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free, 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, §.w, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, te.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (Co, 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited 
Prospectus. 


to apply for 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witu1am Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Mat, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 





L EF M C O 


Makes delicious, 
sustaining Beef-Tea 
in a moment. 


LL. &m Cc ODO 


The original and only genuine 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and —. F gee a ake, ae perfect — -_ 
GLOVES. ns , 
ee.) 
GLOVES. Gealty 8 114, postiree) for 22s. 6d. 


buttons, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIGMORE Srrest, W. 





oy A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 


pair, 
1id., post-fr vane 


(Sample pair, 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 











Das Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 
Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10}j Millions Sterling. 
NGS DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
ward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O. 
hg, bey vod Lord Battersea, C.S.1. ‘ 
ng, F Savendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Free, Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
S.W, Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Jobn Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
ee Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard é. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
fir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
CB. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 


j 
' policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
it, be) Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. a 
tuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
r!) sgpliertion to” * ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
bs | 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


7 ROYAL EXCHANGE 

| A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 

The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE ““ EXECUTOR. 


or 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 

















or 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 
. The Profits are divided every five years solel 
F PROVIDENT amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. . 
N. Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
: vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
= LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracrcuurcnu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
EPPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 
- its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa, and its delicious flavour, 
5 Containing as it does all the 
. 3 EPPS y COCOA substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 


the best form of Cocoa for 


& PPS’S COCOA every-day use, 


Z ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 

















3 GENERAL FIRE. 
2 WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. ____ MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
—_ 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Norie-MI1Lter, J.P. 
UN IVER SITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


AssuRANcES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Public Schools, and other approved : 
Educational Institutions. Thesuperior , The 16th Division of Profits will 


Vitality of the classes to which the take place asat.April 30th, 1905. 
2 Society's business is restricted has 


largely increased the profits divisible 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


among the Assured. 








Rzonss UNIVERSITY OCOLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Established by Act of Parliament, 1904, 
_APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the FOLLOWING PROFESSORSHIPS, 
Zz 


viz. :— 

1. LATIN and CLASSICAL LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY. Salary 
£500 per annum. 

2. PHILOSOPHY and HISTORY. Salary £500 per annum. 

3. APPLIED MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS, Salary £500 per annum. 

4. GEOLOGY. Salary £350 per annum. 

5. ZOOLOGY. Salary £350 per annum. 

The Professors of Geology and Zoology will also hold appointments in con- 
nection with the Albany Museum, for which they will receive an additio 
salary of £150 each per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERAL for the 
Cape of Good Hope, 100 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, to whom 
applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before 

arch 15th, 1905. 

Applicants must be under forty years of age, and must furnish a certificate 
of good health, 

Successful candidates will be required to enter upon their duties at 
Grahamstown on July 25th, 1905. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEADSHIP of the re-organised Bede 
Collegiate School, Sunderland, at a commencing salary of £500 per annum, 
Candidates must be Graduates of a British or approved foreign University ; 
and must either have obtained Honours or submit evidence of the possession 0 
a reasonably equivalent standard of attainment. Teaching and administrative 
experience in a Secondary School is indispensable. For further particulars and 
for Form of Application, written application should be made to the under- 
signed, to whom also applications should be sent, reaching the Town Hall not 
later than the 12th March, 1905, and endorsed ‘‘ Bede” in the bottom left-hand 
corner of the envelope. Applications should contain not more than four testi- 
monials, Canvassing for the appointment by any Candidate will disqualify for’ 
election to the position, but this prohibition will not apply after the first selec- 
tion of Candidates by the Committee having charge of the appointment. 

FRAS, M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 11th February, 1905, 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


REQUIRED after Easter, a qualified and experienced ART MISTRESS to 
prepare pupils for South Kensington Examinations, &c. Salary, resident with 
laundry, £70. Application to be made to the CLERK to the Drapers’ Company, 
Drapers’ Hall, London, before March 5th.—Further information may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARLBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of HEAD-MASTER of this 
School. Commencing salary £250. Candidates must not be more than thirty- 
~~ soem of age, and must be Graduates of some University in the United 

ingdom. 

Full particulars, together with a form of application, will be supplied by the 
undersigned. Application must be made before April lst. Work commences 
in September. 

H. G, CANE, Acting Clerk to the Governors, 7 High Street, Marlborough. 


CIENCE MISTRESS (Graduate) WANTED for a 
Public Secondary School in London. Physics and Chemistry essential. 
—Miss LOUISA BROUGH, Central Registry, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


MAN of 30 years, who left public school early and 

has since devoted himself to business and athletics, DESIRES the 
FRIENDSHIP of a MAN of LETTERS, who would teach him much that he 
has forgotten, more that he has never known, and guide his reading. London, 
—Address, Box 54, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


























EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 

CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 

neighbourhood, excellent schools. Delicate children specially cared for.— 
Address, ‘‘ M. J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 








\ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 
of Management, Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 

for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Preparw 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
3 LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinatious if 
desired. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF 














: ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


“VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
Pat per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
ree, 2s, 


: PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
4 pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 14 gallons, or 
Per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs. 
For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd.,34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 





T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


OME PREPARATORY SCHOOL, VICARAGE, 

BRIGG, LINCOLNSHIRE, on lines of Parents’ Review School, Amble- 

side. Good house and garden, sandy soil, healthy. Limit, ten pupils (6-12 

years). Only four boarders. Staff of five. References, Bishop of Lincoln, 
parents, and others.—Apply for Prospectus, VICAR, Brigg. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
FOUR LECTURES on “ The Infinitesimal Calculus” will be delivered 

on Tues., Wed., Thurs., Frid., Feb. 21-24, by W. H. WAGSTAFF, M.A., 
Gresham Professor of Geometry, at 6 p.m. They will be elementary in 














character and FREE to the public, 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 


Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to needs 


of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent yee yy for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
usic, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 


History, Literature, 

from 100 gns. perannum. SCHOOL REOPENED JANUARY 18th. 

PriycipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
‘and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 








T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 








T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 
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Te INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATION 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON LON Al, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Trainin; College for DOK, 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM THER. Treement 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secre : Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS wal 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the ee 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge, 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects irene 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS = 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are off 

annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL” 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMOn? 

a or ea. ’ 

nder Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and 

Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H, TEX Beene Oxford and 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket te ugh 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEA’ -MISTRESS 2 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton Cole 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Monerieg’ 
K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &, 


aT 
i New DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX — 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistre 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual developmen 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Pon 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Fore; 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND p x 














tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing 
swimming. Field for sports. , 


ge ae (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, st 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondar: 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL— 
Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders,' 
communicating with Schoolhouse, having just been added, favourable terms ars 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application, 











NUL WV. Res. TY OF DURHAM 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 


apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atiield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF, DUBREAE 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= on Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


T BEES, CUMBERLAND. 
An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th, St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build. 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.,—Apply, Rev H. A, P. SAWYER, M.A,, 
Head-Master. 
AREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
fully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 




















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E., RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 











S MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 
e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 
Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 
tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
7 Girls. Excellcit premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
tdvantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


‘ey SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Mlustrated Prospectus on application, 

















unexpected VACANCY for present Term. Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Successes, 
Photos, &c., address Rev, A, PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Class for Children under eight, Drilling; 
gymnastics. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 











LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan. 





ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 
7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 
dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 

RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 

Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &. 
586 successes since 1882, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 
Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. Opened Septem- 
—. aaa Scholarships, Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, 
arch % . ’ 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on MARCH 14th, 15th, 16th, 























for School Exhibitions (£60—£10) for Boarders and Day Boys. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, 
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SCHOOL. 


EBIGHTON PARK 
L NEAR BEADING. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


rs List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 


Boys from 

For Honou 
information, 
School. 


ee 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON aa ee sia — 

HOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two 0 a year 

jem Sot An competition in April next.—Application to be made to the 


HAD MASTER, 

LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

E ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

FXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 

: MARCH 27th, and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 

Navy and Army Examinations. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 

Since 1997 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
t Oxf. and Camb. ; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &ec. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 em ’ Rstate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
1 and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for Classics and 
Mathematics. ‘Three especially for intended Army Candidates.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and A and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Bev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
7 Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles, Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 
For particulars appl. 
to the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Tonbridge. 


Oo V E R © 0 EF Eb 2 €@ B®. 
President: ord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE, 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-860) will be 
held in March. 
‘EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. ©. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swanming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories, Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 
or more Oper SCHOLARSHIPS. One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 
annum, two of r annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 


RB®®RHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite — houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply AD-MASTER, School House, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


S*: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

; NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 

PR, acy som ase a —. ee gained at Oxford and 
ridge in the last six years.—For iculars apply Head-Maste 

Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON M.A. sdiisishitsiteaaiepanmanee 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
hau with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
ntire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
vel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
pectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
























































INISHING HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol, 3. Claudiaplatz.—Friulein WINTER (German State 
Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 5 years England) receives a small 
number of young Girls. Perfect German and French, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, &c. Excellent Professors for all subjects. English home 
life. Lovely climate. Alpine air. Tennis, excursions to mountains in 
summer; skating, tobo; ing, sheeing in winter, erences from Parents 
of Pupils.—Prospectus on application. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 

. DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen and upwards, in their Educational Home. Languages, 
Music, History, Art, Sound Training in Household Management. Individual 
eare. Climate dry and bracing. Water excellent. Every facility for outdoor 
amusements, Highest references given and required. ctus.—Miss 
DAWSON, Box 49, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RESDEN.—Friaulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c, 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 


ALDH RIM, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of a, foe 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of e i 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joice , Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. RB. I. St. John Parry, 

F tage Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA., PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Bue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


Uo -& F 3°O xz; 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J, PATON, Epvcationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 






































R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

















grai 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, Londom” Jelephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE 


SPIRITUAL IN ITS AIMS. EDUCATIONAL IN ITS WORK. 
WANTED ( £1,000 for the League’s General Fund. 
AT £500 for extending the Work of the Church Sisters’ Home: 
ONCE. (£5,000 for establishing a School for Girls at very low fees. 
THE LEAGUE was founded for 


TWO SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
the promotion and defence of the 


There are 170 pupils in the two 
a Faith of the Church of | schools, both of which are now self- 
ngiand, 


supporting. 
With that object it holds Meet- Particulars of the New School. for 
ings, organises Courses of Lectures, | which £5.000 are required, will be sent 
arranges for Sermons, publishes and 


on application to the Secretary. The 
distributes Books and Pamphlets. ‘The | need is URGENT. 


ague maintains :— 
THE CHURCH SISTERS’ HOME, 4 TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
CHELSEA, which now has 18] ‘his College at Oxford is for the 


trained ladies working under the 
Parochial Clergy in very poor and 
populous districts of London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Plymouth. 
£50 a year will support a Sister for 
work in a poor parish. Special open- 
ings at the present time. Details on 
enquiry. 

CHURCH SISTERS’ CONVALES- | Branch Lending Libraries. 

CENT HOME, at Birchington-on-Sea, Its members now number nearly 
for poor children, 15,000. 


Bankers—Lonvon AND WESTMINSTER Bank, VicTorta STREET BRANCH. 
All communications should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, CHURCH OF ENGLAND LEAGUE, 
6 Grosvenor Mansions, 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


‘SALE BY AUCTION. 


Training of Secondary 
Teachers. 

The Committee appeal for 15 dona- 
tions of £100 (of which three are 
promised) ; 20 of £50; 40 of £25; 100 
of £10; 200 of £5; and 1,000 of £1. 


The League has a Central and 20 


omen 














VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, INCLUDING THE PROPERTY OF THE 
LATE W. H. BOSANQUET, ESQ. (by ORDER of the EXECUTORS)— 
sfooe ing ISH MAHOGANY BOOKCASE and OTHER LIBRARY 

NITURE. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Friday, February 24th, 
at one o’clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including the property of the 
late W. H. Bosanquet, Esq. (by order of the Executors), comprising a fine set 
of the Law paperws to 1904, in whole calf—The English Reports, 20 vols.— 
Cases in the House of Lords, including Macqueen’s Scotch Appeal Cases— 
Knapp and Moore's Privy Council Cases and Indian Appeals—Reports in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s and the Rolls Courts—Admiralty Cases by Swabey, Lushing- 
ton, Browning, and others—Thornton's Notes of Cases, 7 vols.—Mews’s Digest 
of English Case Law, 16 vols., half calf—Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, 
13 vols.—a selection of Modern Test Books. Also a magnificent SPANISH 
MAHOGANY OPEN BOOKCASE (22 feet long by 10 feet high), eminently 
suitable for a Large Library or Public Institution—a Chippendale Bookcase 
and‘other Library Furniture—Prints and Engravings. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS COMPANY. 


SALE OF £50,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £50,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the oe of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901. Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on the 
27th February, 1905. 

When ee is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet the 
AUTHORISED DIVIDEND is £4 12s, 6d. per cent. 

Any amount of Stock, being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of, Stock applied 
for must accompany each tender, and the balance be paid on or before 
29th April, 1905, Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annuum will be allowed 
upon prepayments. 

MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 

The Company’s profit for the year 1904 was £113,354, and after paying all 
interest and full statutory dividends there was left a surplus profit of £2) ,530, 

During the last five years the number of consumers has increased by 32,695, 
and the gas sold by 438,954,000 cubic feet. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 


signed, 
THOS. WADDOM, 
6th February, 1905. Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


S$.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
ory GUINEA PALESTIN Be EGYPT, GREECE, and 














£11 lls, ALGIERS. TUNIS. MALTA, SICILY, AJACCIO, 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra, 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 
Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


eS fil Ce PORTUGAL. 

BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriuge driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 
MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s, 4d. 


BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

rnine privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pali 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and sirictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission. the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


OOKS WaANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 

and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keat’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; Zastrozzi, 1810; 30s. Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 
1872; 30s. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
£3 Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; £15 Sporting Repository, 1822 ; £15 Orme’s 
Field Sports, 1807; &e.—-HEUCTOh’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 














LEA’S TOBACCOS ~ 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sam 
Per lb. 202, ~ + HR 


6/8 -/11 
1/4 1/- 


A mild, cool 
mixture. 


The mildest 
Pipe tobacco 
made, 
Medium. 
Delightfully 
cool. 
Quite a new 
flavour. 


Medium fia- 
vour, unique 
aroma, 

A peculiar, 
fascinating 
tobacco, 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 
WASSAIL 
INDIAN FAKIR 


SPECIAL ! 
1 oz, Packet of each of the above Tobaecos, 3/3 post paid. 


NOTE —Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most ge palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN, 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


B.. }.. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BanKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DIsTRICT. 
PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £50,000,000. 


|S yg mee- and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIE'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed A How 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of thei at Sheffield Workhouse. comment 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS; SPECIAL.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols. 
Library Edition, £6 6s.; Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, rare, £60; 
Perrot’s Ancient Art in Egypt, &c., 12 vols., £7 7s. (pub. £12 12s. net) ; Crane's 
Faerie Queene, 6 vols., £4 10s. (cost £10 15s. net). Many other bargains. Cate 


10/- 1/4 m8 


























logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., Birmingham. 
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ME BOO. sme, rum |*LITTLE TREASURE’. BOOKS. CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers 
VIN 0. Bots. 4-Bots. nner ait ddan 
poe BOUDE Aa “Ths aly THE TOU W ade inten Pogo, Mcurek |THE ENDLESS HERITAGE” 
ofthis wine wil befownd egtalto 14/6 8/3 | mestings. oe "| HEIRS OF REUBEN. 


vine usually sold at much 


ST. ESTEPHE 


INNER WINE, old in 
Superior comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The a’ preciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives ys additional con- 
” Gdence m submitting it to those 
wno like pure Bordeaux wine. 


tles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
8 Doorn Fi -F poe Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


17/6 9/9 


know these Wines tell us there is no 
bch . Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


QuTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 


WER: pocsccasccccsedeneceseee: £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .e..+s+eee 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column........+. 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 110 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) cecccccccccccccveccece 8 8 0 

CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....cccccccseses £1616 0 
Inside Page ..+eceees erecevecs 1414 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad coluinn(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
168. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
pee the United King- yearly. terly. 
om i aap «On 86... 01468... 073 
Including postage to any 
of the English 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, Japan, &c. ow 21396. 0163... 0839 


OUR-GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. By M. Coorzr. 
Two » paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“Well-written amusing plays, which need no 

ial scenery or dresses.”’—School Guardian. 
RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected 
Mrs. TrEBEcK, Two parts, paper, 3d. each ; 


cloth, 6d. each. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Aticz 
MassInGBeRD. ‘Two parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each 


** A most fascinating little work.” —Queen. 

THE LAUNDRY AT HOME, By K. T. Purpoy. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Joszrx Crane. 
Illustrated. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 

THE WAY TO BE WELL. By Mrs. F. Yorke 
Smitu. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“ Every house-wife should read and keep by her.”’ 
— Outlook, 

ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW-GARDENING. 
By the Eprrors of the Sun-Children’s Budget. 
Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

*‘ Just the little book to give tc the elder and 

more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 

Communicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 
Treseck. Cloth, 6d. 

“ An excellent little book.”—Church Bells, 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 

“ One of the best and safest little guides.” 
—Hospital. 


THE CONFLICT; OR, FOREWARNED, FORE- 
ARMED. By Sipney Puittirs, M.A. Paper, 
8d.; cloth, 6d. 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 
A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Inetayp- 

BLACKBURNE, Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

‘Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.”—Spectator, 
A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By M. Bramston. Paper, 

3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 

















xr WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numervus 


J. 


Testimonials from 


Eminent Physicians accompany 


each Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 


By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “Confessions 
of a Journalist.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ UNCOMMONLY GOOD TALES.” 
—MORNING LEADER. 


TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
By. ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel,” &. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A fit successor to ‘Anna of the Five Towns’ of 
grateful memory.”— World, 

“Some of the cleverest character sketching we 
have seen for a long time.” —Shefield Telegraph. 

“ Not one is dull or uninteresting...... Mr. Bennett 
has in a very high degree the gift of the short 
story.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

‘* This delightful volume.”—Vanity Fair. 

* Admirably clever work.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


FLEUR-DE-CAMP: a Daughter 
of France. By A. GODRIC CAMPBELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘*A Napoleonic romance, which displays con- 
siderable graphic skill in its descriptions of the 
battles of Austerlitz and Eylau....... Even the 
critical reader surprises himself in a naive 
curiosity. The Napoleon of these pages is as 
sympathetically drawn as Lever’s; the Josephine 
is the charming martyr whom we erroneously 
imagined to be incapable of surviving the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs of Barras.”—Athenzwm, 

‘*A strong and picturesque book.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

“Fleur-de-Camp is a very winning heroine, 
whose adventures and whose love story have a 
compelling interest.”"—Week’s Survey. 





WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year. 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55Illustrations, 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. 


Illustrations, 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With 11 Illustrations. 


With 24 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
THE MASSARENES, By Ovrpa, 
THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Watrer Besar. 
With 12 Illustrations by G. Demarxs Hammonp, 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Wuuux 
WESTALL. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of Pages 
6} by 4/5 in. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN 
VOLUMES NOW IN THE PRESS, 


MACAULAY’S 
History of England. In 5 vols.; and 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 

The Reign of Queen Anne. In1 vol. 

A History of the Four Georges and of 
William [V. In 2 vols.; and 


A History of Our Own Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to 1880. In 3 vols, 


THE OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 
ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


By Sir Water Besant. By Cuaries Lams, 
London. The Essays of Elia. 
All Sorts and Conditions. | By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 
By Haut Caine, The Life of the Fields, 
The Deemster. The Open Air. 
By WILkE1e CoLuins, By Cuartes Reape. 


The Woman in White. : 
By Daniet Devor. The Cloister and the 


With 13 Plates. 








: : Hearth. 
Robinson Crusoe. With “4 
37 = Illustrations by Never too Late to Mend. 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK, By Roszrt Louis 
By Tuomas Harpy. STEVENSON. 


Under the Greenwood 
Tree. 
By Bret Harte. 
Condensed Novels, 
By Ouiver WENDELL 
Homes. 


Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque, 
Men and Books. 

New Arabian Nights, 
Across the Plains. 

The Pocket R. L. 8. 

The Autocrat of the By Marx Twat, 
Breakfast Table. With} Sketches, 

Illustrations by J. G. 4 Watton and Corron. 
‘THOMSON, The Complete Angler, 








Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net each; leather, 1s. 6d. net 
each. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ov1na. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wivx1s Cotiums, 
THE WANDERING HEIR, By Cuartes Reaps. 








Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





London; CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin's Lane 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Tastefully printed with broad margins, in large 4to size, with over 150 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, handsomely bound, with gilt top, 21s. net. 


NORMAN TYMPANA AND 


LINTELS, with Figures of Symbolical Sculpture, still, or till recently, 
existing in the Churches of Great Britain, with an extended Introduction 
and Description, and 150 Phototype Illustrations. By Cuartes Epwarp 
Keyser, M.A., F.S.A. 
“The volume is produced with an elaborate detail which suits the subject, 
and establishes itself at once as a work of reference.” —Reading Gazette. 
“The illustrations are all of good size, and very clearly depict the sculp- 
tured figures and ornaments.”’—City Press. 


In crown 4to, cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &., 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prroy Fitz- 


GERALD, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Garrick,” “Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. . oie . 
“Full of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences 
of Thackeray.”— Weekly Times. ‘ 
“A volume full of delightful chat about notable people, while the numerous 
illustrations have an historical value.”—Graphic. 


A NEW WORK ON THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


In handsome demy 8vo, printed in tasteful manner, suitably bound and fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF IRE.- 


LAND. By C. L, Apams, 

"To piece together with the aid of the scattered ruins with which the 
length and breadth of Ireland is strewn, a history of the castles those ruins 
represent, must indeed have been a difficult task; but that it has been suc- 
cessfully performed by Mr. Adams no one will deny.”—Academy. 

“In all cases the descriptive sketch is clear and succinct, and the salient 
historical events are carefully set forth, A very interesting and informative 
book.”—Northern Whig (Belfast). 


In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF YORK: the Story of its 


Walls, Bars, and Castles, being a Complete History and Pictorial Record 
of the Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By T. P. Cooper, Author of “‘ The Old Inns and Signs of York.” 

** Mr. T. P. Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire as the author of a careful 
book on the city inns and signs, has discovered a good deal of new and enter- 
taining matter ; his work is sure to be appreciated.”—Saturday Review. 

** It deals more exhaustively with the subject than any work yet published. 
It is written in an interesting style, and contains many excellent illustra- 
tions.”—York Diocesan Magazine. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 5s. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LADY 


OF QUALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 2 Facsimile 
Portraits from Miniatures. 

“Full of romantic interest.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 

* A refined and artistic piece of work.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown &vo, 6s, 


PETERS MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” “‘ Adam Grigson,” “Cornelius,” &c., 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 


SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block MDlustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ag 


MAPLE & CO. 


2,000 MAPLE & CO 2,000 
TURKEY offer choice from TU RKEY 


2,000 
CARPETS ‘iy Corts. CARPETS 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 2,000 


Quotations free, 


TURKEY A Canret TURKEY 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 


CARPETS nae CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—T A 
MENT (for exchange of books at the -B.—Two or Three Friends may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 

RUSSIAN BOOKS. . 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 19065. 


Lists arranged in Tabular Form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fee, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ 
NAMES, &c., of over 3,000 SOCIAL, YACHT, GOLF, LADIES’, and other 
CLUBS in London and the Counties of Great Britain and Ireland, in Foreign 
Countries, and in the British Colonies, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION. 
Price, in red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, 3s. 6d. ; post-free, 3s, 10d. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CU., 5a New Street Square, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & AREANGED, 


Telephone: Centra 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABQ 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. All out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The 
most expert bookfinder extant. Please state wants. I want to buy many un- 
common books for which I will pay 2s. to £50 each, This list is free. 1 also 
exchange any saleable books you may have for others you can select from my 
various lists. I have special catalogues (all free) on most subjects. Please 
say what interests you. FOR SALE: Times Encyclopedia, ? levant, £21; 
cost £75.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, Jobn Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.--HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


ICTORIAL POSTCARDS OF INDIA 
AND NEW _ ZEALAND. : 
Many from gold medal negatives. Fifty assorted sent post-paid for 2s.; 
large views, 3s. per doz. Special prices for Bazaars. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 




















ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYEBS. 
—POST-FREE, a February SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions at greatly reduced prices, com- 
prising works of Travel, Sport, and Adventure; Biography, Medical and 
Scientific, Fiction, &e. NEW BOOKS SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES (except those published net) Es postage. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. ss 
Gyeere “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





Lendon: Published by the Stationzes’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill 
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000 FOR AN 
“' | ABSENT FRIEND 
ETS 
D00 The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
cEY Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
TS in the Colonies and Abroad. 
ICES It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 
aan can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
Y, | address in the world for 5s., including 
| postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
TIONS B ee 
mm — or Cheque, crossed ‘‘Coutts and Co. 
“4 
rm, : Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
5 | by applying to the 
: ASSISTANT CLERK, 
. “Daily Mail,” 
Vand a 


A PRESENT 


saad London. 





—— 


Books to be Noted, from 


DON, eadidaiunaiiigaiind 

. - Albert Durer. 

coe, ae By T. STURGE MOORE. 

RIES’ With 4 Copperplates and 50 Half-tone Engravings, pott 4to, 
other 7s. 6d. net 


— A Life of 


o | William Shakespeare. 


By Dr. W. J. ROLFE. 
Demy 8v9, 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


tt : Books and Things. 


fa | 
$8 


2, 4 A Volume of Essays. By G. S. STREET. 
iED, a Crown 8vo, 6s. 
a “Of all light essayists there are few more consistently 
G Ee engaging. Mr. Street never writes a foolish thing—seldom, 
ee indeed, anything that is not remarkably clever.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Purple Land. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


|) DUCKWORTH & Co.’S NEW LIST 


—Daily Chronicle, 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “ Green Mansions.” 


“This enchanting romance. Extraordinary charm, A more 


1am, BD romantic recital of adventure it would be difficult to imagine, 


[Next week, 


= a ‘Has no competitors and need fear no rivals.”—Spectator. 
<— Pp P 
a rogress. rogress. 
* a By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
IA 3 Crown 8vo, 6s. 
. _ “In ‘ Progress’ he is himself from beginning to entL.....He 
™ 4 is an artist...... The book cannot fail to absorb...... There is that 
i % which not only arrests but imprisons the imagination.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
— a 
is Gossip. 
5 By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “In Piccadilly.” 
™ i Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DUCKWORTH & 00,, 3 Henrietta Street, W.O. 








Dedicated by gracious permission to 
Her Majesty Queen Atexandra 


WOMEN 
PAINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 


Bound in 5/= Art Wrapper 


WOMEN PAINTERS 
OF THE WORLD 


THE NEW VOLUME IN THE NOW FAMOUS ART 
AND LIFE LIBRARY, EDITED BY WALTER SHAW 
SPARROW, WILL BE EVEN MORE LUXURIOUS 
THAN ITS PREDECESSORS, ‘‘THE BRITISH HOME 
OF TO-DAY” AND “THE GOSPELS IN ART.” IT 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN FOUR DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF BINDING AT RESPECTIVELY &/- NET, 
7/6 NET, 10/6 NET, ONE GUINEA NET, AND 
WILL CONTAIN, IN ADDITION TO THE TEXT, 
6 REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURES, 7 
PICTURES IN COLOUR-FACSIMILE, 32 
PLATES IN MONOCHROME, 4 DUPLEX 
PLATES, AND MORE THAN 250 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS IN HALF - TONE, REPRE- 
SENTING THE WORK OF OVER TWO 
HUNDRED LADY ARTISTS. 


ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD THE PUBLISHERS, 


Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


will be pleased to send post-free a detailed 


prospectus giving full and interesting par- 


WOMEN 
PAINTERS OF 


ticulars of 





THE WORLD. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A FASCINATING BOOK ‘OF MEMOIRS. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES. 


Being Memories of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, covering Social and 
Political Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66. Edited 
by ADA STERLING. With Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


“That section of society which met in Washington before 
the Civil War could compare in cultivation, taste, and intel- 
ligence with the Courts of Europe. Mrs. Clay describes 
it with great spirit and vivacity...... She herself was a 
fascinating and brilliant figure, a clever and high-spirited 
beauty.” —Times. 


FRENCH PROFILES. 
Studies in the Literature of France. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. Buckram, 7s. 6d. 
“The method and the subject suit Mr. Gosse’s happy 
talent for the apercu...... easy and graceful literary 
portraits.” —Academy. 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 
By E. KAY ROBINSON. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 
“ The best of writers on nature.”—Athenzum. 
“ An inexhaustible supply of fresh observation, which he 
gives us in a delightful setting.” —Times. 
“A book for all ages, for all times.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAND OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Impressions and Sketches in Andalusia. 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, With Frontispiece, 6s. net. 
“ A book admirable in literary form...... One sees through 
the whole book the yearning love for the sunny land, the love 
of an artist.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
CHOPIN’S WORKS. 


By G. C. ASHTON JONSON. 6s. 


This handbook will prove indispensable to all Amateurs 
and Students as an aid to a systematic and thorough 
knowledge of Chopin’s Works. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
By HALL CAINE. THE PRODIGAL SON. 


“In truth a notable novel, and a work that may certainly 
rank with the best of recent fiction.” —Westminster Gazette. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. 


(EientH THovusAnpD.) 
“ One of the best of Mr. Benson’s books......carefully and 
soberly written.” —Westminster Gazette. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


(Szconp ImpREssIon.) 
“¢ Pam’ is an excellent novel, well written, and containing 
some capital character studies.” —Saturday Review. 


By ELINOR M. LANE. NANCY STAIR. 
“‘ Both interesting and well written. The authoress has 
taken pains to give a sort of background of actual fact, 
which adds a real and vivid significance to her pages. She 
has drawn an entrancing figure of the heroine.” 
—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 
“ One of the best of recent novels. The study of Penelope’s 
character is a brilliantly subtle piece of work...... a novel of 
quite exceptional power and interest.” —Bookman. 























PAM. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C, 





MR. MURRAY'S NEW BooKg 


SECOND IMPRESSION ‘NOW READY, 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS oF 


DUFFERIN AND AVA 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, Pc. 


With Portraits, &¢., demy 8vo, 2 vols. 36s, nett, 


* This book will not disappoint the reader’s natural expectations that it will 
prove of great interest.......Sir Alfred Lyall holds no mean Position in our 
literature as a poet and essayist, and he brings to his present task the Special 
qualifications of personal acquaintance with Lord Dufferin, and of familiarit 
with the East.”—The Times. y 


* The personal interest of the book is great enough of itself to recommend 
it; there is nothing in its pages to show, indeed, that their author had any 
other intention. But its political interest is yet greater. In that respect it ig 
of more value than ‘any other book of the kind that’ has been Published for 
years.”—The Pall Mall Gazette, ; 


** A real work and not a mere compilation....... This is the final life,” 
—The Westminster Gazetts, 
“These two volumes contain many valuable sight-lights on the late Queen's 
reign, a few letters of more than transient significance, and a picture of Lord 
Dufferin from youth to age which is so intimate and convincing as to leary 
next to nothing to be desired.”—The Standard, 


“ All through we are in close touch with the subject, seeing him, feeling the 
human nature beat in him.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


“This is a record of a great career, and, considering the extent of the field 
which had to be covered, it may be said with confidence that the biographer 
has worthily discharged his duty.”—The Scotsman, 


**Sir Alfred Lyall has succeeded marvellously in his task, and has given us 
the story of a great life in reasonable space, delightful in its personal touches, 
and full of interest in its presentation of ever-varying incidents of Imperial 
importance.”—The Northern Whig. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GEN. SIR JAMES BROWNE 


(‘‘BUSTER BROWNE”). By Lt.-Gen. J. J. McLeop Innes, B.E., V.C, 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and a Map of the N.W. Frontier, demy 81, 
18s. nett. 

The biography of the distinguished Engineer of the Sukkur Bridge and the 
Hurnai Railway ; whose varied experiences on the North-West Frontier, in 
the Egyptian Campaign, and as Quartermaster-General of the Indian Army, 
culminated in his appointment as successor to Sir Robert Sandeman, in the 
control of the Beloochistan Border Districts. 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. A Series 


of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European 
Responsibilities. By Various WRITERS. Edited by Luia1 Vitam, 
With a Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. By Georrrer 


DRAGE, Author of “Cyril,” “The Labour Problem,” &. Seco 
Edition. With Maps, medium 8vo, 2ls. nett. i 
*‘ An encyclopaedia of everything relating to ‘All the Russias’......a volame 
which no library and no well-equipped politician can afford to be without.” 
—The Daily Telegraph, 


A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS 
Uniform with ‘‘ Origin of Species,” ‘‘ Descent of Man,” &e. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 2 vols., 5s. nett. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, large crown 8vo, Is. nett. 


CULTURE. By Epwry A. Pratt, Author of “Trade -Unionism and 
British Industry,” “ Leading Points of South African History.” 

“The appearance of this work is opportune, in so far as the subject of 
organisation occupies more prominence in the agricultural mind at’the present 
time than it possibly ever did before. There is a deep-rooted and growing 
desire before the country to improve matters in this direction, aud information 
of a kind calculated to be useful in the formation and development of practical 
schemes is eagerly sought after.”"—The Field. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


FRECKLES. By Gene Srrarron-Portss, 
Author of “ The Song of the Cardinal.” 
“Is novel and wholly delightful, full of delicate humour, and still mon 
delicate pathos,”—The Scotsman. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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eV.) 

s to announce that he will publish on February 
a ate Le reed authentic biography of the famous Parson-Poet 
ad of Morwenstow. 


THE LIFE &LETTERS 
oF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). 


his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. With numerous Illustrations, 
a Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CARLISLE, 
s by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


By his 
jncluding 
Lithograph ' 
pert Stephen Hawker was for forty years Vicar of Morwenstow, where 
Bo his house he could see the Atlantic thundering on the Cornish cliffs. He 
from eccentric genius, whose mind took colour from its wild and romantic 
po ent, Cornwall, in his youth, was the haunt of the smuggler and the 
or weep) he has embodied their traditions in his ‘‘ Footprints of Former 
in Far Cornwall,” and in “ Cornish Ballads.” He is, perhaps, best known 
oa ap he wrote round the old refrain, 
yy “And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !” ; 
m which so well imitated the antique as to deceive such an astute critic 
# Pscaulay, not to mention Scott and Dickens. Tennyson visited Hawker in 
1B and drew from him much material for the ‘‘ Idylls.” Hawker's account 
iM atvemorable visit is given in the book. [Ready Feb. 21st. 


— WITH THE PILGRIMS 
TO MECCA. 


The Great Pilgrimage, AH. 1318, A.D. 1902. By HADJI KHAN, 
MRAS, and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Introduction by 
Prof, VAMBERY, and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 





+ * The“ Great Pilgrimage” is still the Muhammadan’s holy of 
lis, and with * eam care he seeks to screen it Jrom the curious 
gave of the unbeliever. The pilgrim Jrom whose notes and observations 
the present volume is compiled is of the true faith, and in 1902 turned 
his face Meccawards, Not only did he successfully despatch his 
naterial to Mr. Sparroy, but contrived to take a number of photo- 
graphs, which are reproduced in the volume—a daring feat, which 
night, had he been discovered, have cost him his life, so conservative 
isthe Muslim. From this work a very complete idea of the way in 
which a pilgrim journeys to the shrine of the Prophet may be 
obtained, together with many curious details of the religious 
ceremonial observed. 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Bdited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 
9 vols, with Portrait and many new Poems, crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


TIMES.—“ William Watson is, above all things, an artist who is proud of 
his calling and conscientious in every syllable that he writes. To appreciate 
his work you must take it.as a whole, for he is ina line with the high priests 
of poetry, reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphic presences und memories, 
au winking every word of his utterance before it is given to the world.” 

SPECTATOR.—* The two volumes before us...... will, we are sure, be joyfully 
welcomed by the poet’s numerous admirers. There is a pleasure in the 

ion of a complete edition of a great writer’s works....... We must 
apologise for quoting so copiously, but the book is so full of beautiful things 
that in his pleasure at seeing them all together the critic is irresistibly tempted 
to take them out and remind his readers of them separately.” 


BOOKS & PERSONALITIES. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of ‘‘The Plea of Pan,” “ Between the 
Acts," &c. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 


By E.H.COOPER, Author of “* Wyemarke and the Sea-Fairies.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Tercentenary Memorial of “ Don Quixote.” 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES. 


By A. F. CALVERT, Author of ‘Impressions of Spain” and ‘‘ The Alham- 
bra.” With numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Portraits, Title- 
pages of Looe | Editions, &., cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book should not lack readers of the large class 
to whom it is especially addressed.” 


6/- New Six-Shilling Novels. 6/- 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. »y F. 8. mort. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Mott must have known that he would invite 
comparison with the great prose epic of the abolition movement, ‘ Uncle 
Tom 8 Cabin,’ but all readers of the new story will admit that, tested even by 
that ordeal, it is worthy to rank with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s universal work.” 


A new humorous Novel by the Author of “ Nine Points of the 
Lau, in which the Standard found “a suggestion of Stevenson's 
The Wrong Box’ or one of Mr. Anstey's wild imaginings.” 


HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 2y w. 5. JACKsoy. 























READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Peter 
Binney, Undergraduate,”’ is assured in advance 
of a cordial welcome, for the reading public is 
scarcely likely to forget the humour ana 
sterling tone which flowed throughout Mr. 
Archibald Marshall’s sketch of University life. 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES, 


as his latest work is entitled, is decidedly a 
more ambitious book, for it possesses an 
absorbing and original plot of its own, while 
the lightness of touch which marked the 
authors previous work is more than retained, 
[t may, in fact, be claimed for 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES 


that the best features of Mid-Victorian fiction 
are therein wedded with the buoyant spirit 
of the present day in such a fashion as to 
command the heartiest appreciation. 


ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING . OF 


LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 

SPECTATOR.—** Mr. Candler has written a@ book of remarkable interest. 
That, indeed, was assured by its subject ; but the manner of writing is as admirable 
as the matter. Other books on the expedition may be written fuller of detailed 
information, but none can be more thoroughly imbued with its romance. One of 
Mr. Candler's most notable gifts is a power of vivid, sympathetic delineation of 
scenery. There are many passages in his book which are delightful pictures.” 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Dent has done his work so thoroughly that English students 
may well be proud of the fact that their country has produced a book of this 
kind, which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the authority on Scarlatti. 
It is worthy to stand beside any German or French work of the kind.” 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. by Aveust 


Weismann, Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. Trans- 
lated by Professor J. AkTHUR THomsoN. Z vols. royal 8vo, with many 
Tllustrations, 32s, net. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. By HErsert 


Hatt Torner, D.Sc., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the 

University of Oxford. Demy 8vo, with Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ In this work astronomical discovery is treated of in such 
a way as to render it of great interest to general readers as well as to professed 
astronomers. The typography of this admirable work is excellent.” 























4 ROMANCE OF ITALY AND SCOTLAND. 


A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


__By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


A CANADIAN ROMANCE. 


CONSTANCE WEST. By E.B. PUNSHON. [Feb. 21st. 


4 DELIGHTFUL STUDY OF CHILDHOOD. 


HELEN ALLISTON. 


By the Author of “« Elizabeth’s Children.” 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


FACTS AND IDEAS. 


Short Studies of Life and Literature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

WORLD.—“ With a fine feeling for style, a remarkable knowledge of his 
subjects, keen sympathy, and much humour, the author of this really remark- 
able book—which should find a place in the library of every school and be 
given as a prize to every boy who shows a desire to make the acquaintance of 
large subjects and big men—treats of nearly everything worth treating under 
the sun in short pithy essays.” 





JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON and NEW YORK. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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'WHAT THE PRESS IS SAYING ABOUT 


“‘“The County Gentleman” 
and its Great Campaign in the Cause of RURAL HOUSiN, 


VOSS SSO SSS SO SSSSSOSOSSSSSOOSOOOOSD 


In a laudatory note the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE remarks :— 
“With the last issue of THz County GENTLEMAN is issued an 
Illustrated Supplement with the title ‘In Search of a £150 
Cottage.’ It contains contributions by different writers dealing 
in a thoroughly practical manner with the problem of housing 
the rural population. Persons interested in the subject will find 
the information already gathered conveniently arranged in the 
Supplement now issued.” 

The MORNING POST says :—“ Various phases of the question 
brought so much to the front by Mr. Justice Grantham’s action 
are referred to in a set of well-written articles. The Supplement 
is profusely illustrated.” 

“An interesting feature,” says the STANDARD, “of the 
current issue of Tou Country GENTLEMAN is an Illustrated 
Supplement entitled ‘In Search of a £150 Cottage’...... the 
complete plans and specifications for no less than thirty types of 
£150 cottages being given.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—“ The current issue of THz County 
GENTLEMAN contains an Illustrated Supplement entitled ‘In 
Search of a £150 Cottage, which should interest a large section 
of the landowning and general public. The complete plans and 
specifications for thirty types of £150 cottages are given.” 


The SURREY ADVERTISER says:—“ THE County GENTLE- 
MAN is doing a service to the whole country by the efforts which 
it is making to solve the problem of rural housing. All 
interested in this question, which is of such great moment to 
agriculturists and others who employ rural labour, should obtain 
a copy of last week’s issue of this magazine, and read the very 
able articles which it contains, and scan the plans which 
it reproduces for cottages costing from £100 to £150....... Every 
one must wish success to ‘uz Country GENTLEMAN’s laudable 
efforts in this direction.” 


A writer in the WESTERN CHRONICLE says:—“‘In Search 
of a £150 Cottage’ is the subject of an excellent Supplement to 
this week’s County GENTLEMAN, rendered additionally interesting 
by various drawings, &c.” 

The HEREFORD TIMES, in writing of our Cheap Cottage 
Supplement, describes it as “a large and most interesting Illus- 
trated Supplement, entitled ‘In Search of a £150 Cottage ’—that 
is to say, a cottage which will satisfy the landlord as an invest- 
ment, the agricultural labourer as a habitation, and most difficult 
of all, the Bumbledom of the Building By-laws....... The respec- 
tive merits of these materials (wood, corrugated iron, concrete, 
clay lumps, &c.) are carefully weighed by Tux County GEnTLE- 
MAN, which intends, if possible, to organise an exhibition with 
prizes for the best cheap cottages, by which alone the evil of 
agricultural depopulation can be overcome. The facts published 
show how interesting the exhibition will be, and we anticipate 
that it will be closely studied by landowners, reformers, workers, 
and all who realise the importance of the healthy housing of the 
people.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ Tue County GEntTLz- 
MAN’s current number contains a forty-eight page supplement, to 
which many recognised authorities contribute on the problem, 
‘In Search of a £150 Cottage.’...... Perhaps this concurrence of 
many experts will help to solve a thorny question.” 

“ A large and most interesting Mlustrated Supplement, entitled 
‘In Search of a £150 Cottage,’” says the MORNING LEADER. 


In a lengthy article dealing with the depopulation of rural 
districts the DAILY NEWS says :—“ Can a cheap, healthy, and 





commodious cottage, for instance, be built in ¢) 

£150? With the view of answering that cade pace fe 
porary, Tou County GENTLEMAN, has for three or four oe 
been publishing a series of articles which, in the current — 
are issued as a special supplement. Here the whole gubjet:, 
dealt with, above all from the practical point of view.” ane 


Referring to the proposed Cheap Cottages Exhibition to be h 
next July at Letchworth, Hertfordshire, the same paper phot, 
—“The facts published by Taz County GzntTieman show h : 
interesting the exhibition will be, and we anticipate that it vil 
be closely studied by landowners, reformers, workers, and all y 
realise the importance of the healthy housing of the people.” 


The STAR says:—‘*Tas County GENTLEMAN, in its current 
issue, has performed a great service to the public and the Cause 
of rural reform by collecting into a handsomely printed Supls. 
ment of forty-four pages the photographs, plans, desi Yer 
specifications for country cottages, to cost £150 or less, that hays 
been appearing in its columns in the form of special articles 
No paper has dealt with the problem (rural housing) in go abis 
and exhaustive a manner as Tue County GENTLEMAN, and any. 
body who purchases the current issue of that journal will best 
once placed in possession of the results of many careful and 
laborious inquiries into the subject.” 


In a leading article the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says —~ 
“Excellent work has recently been done by Tus County 
GENTLEMAN in calling attention to the need of cheap and whole. 
some cottages for country labourers. In a Supplement published 
with its current number it gives us a reprint of the numeroy 
and instructive articles on this subject which have appeared in 
its columns in the course of the last three months, along witha 
full account of its plans for the exhibition of model cottages 
which, in conjunction with the Garden City Company, it pro. 
poses to hold at Letchworth from July to September of the 
present year...... In the meantime the handsome Supplement 
published by Tom County GENTLEMAN throws a great deal of 
light on the whole question of cottage building, and deserves to 
be retained in all sociological libraries...... Tue County Gent 
MAN has set itself to show that by the judicious choice of such 
materials as are most readily available in each particular district 
it is quite possible to build wholesome and commodious cottages 
at an average price little more than half this assumed minimum; 
the keystone of its creed is ‘the £150 cottage.’ Obviously this 
difference in price makes all the difference in practice...... Those 
who desire to see the depletion of the country stopped and the 
rearing of a healthy race on the land of England will give warm 
thanks to Mr. Strachey for the crusade which he has initiated 
with so much promise,” 


In a special article entitled “Country Cottages” the DAILY 
CHRONICLE says :—“ The excellent series of articles by ‘Home 
Counties,’ which have just been reprinted in a supplement to Tas 
County GENTLEMAN, show most conclusively that good cottages 
can be and have been built for £150 apiece or less, and can there 
fore be let at a rental within the means of the country labourer, 
sees The lessons of this valuable publication will be reinforced 
next summer by an exhibition of cheap cottages at the Garden 
City, and then, let us hope, landlords all over the country will 
bestir themselves. A plentiful supply of cheap and wholesome 
cottages would do more to draw labourers back to the land than 
any other measure which could be devised, and the gain to the 
nation would be incalculable.” 


THE ABOVE EXCERPTS ARE JUST A FEW TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM MANY NOTICES WHICH 
HAVE APPEARED IN THE PRESS OF THE WORLD. 





Although the FIRST and SECOND EDITIONS of “IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE” 
HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY SOLD OUT, a THIRD EDITION is now ready, and will be 
forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom (post-free) on receipt of Ninepence in Stamps. 


You may order “In Search of a £150 Cottage” through any of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Bookstalls, 
through any Newsagent, or obtain it direct from the Publisher, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 3 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 





TO SAVE YOU TROUBLE YOU CAN CUT OUT THE SUBJOINED ORDER FORM. 


ORDER FORM. 





Please send me.........copies of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” containing complete Plans and Specifi- 
cations for the Erection of 80 types of Cheap Cottages, for which I enclose you 9d. (ninepence) in Stamps. 


NGIME..rorcccrccccsccccccccsccccccccccccsccecesevscececes <ataniee 


AAA 688... rercreccccccccccercccccccsscvcccccccccccccccecoocsoocoecs 
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Messrs. Wm. BLACKWOOD & Sons 
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6s. 6s. 


The Yellow War. 


By **O.,”” 


Whose pictures of incidents witnessed during 
the War in the Far East have been appearing 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” and attracting 

wide attention. 


NOW READY. 


«What gives these powerfully presented episodes their peculiar 
value is the fact that the narrator has kept the human and 
personal aspect of the war so steadfastly to the front......This 
remarkable book.”—World. 

“A book to read, and not merely to taste.”—Standard. 








SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 





MEMORIES: an Autobiography. 
By Miss CONSTANCE F. GORDON CUMMING. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


“The book, with its entertaining mixture of memories and tradition, will 
please readers of very various taste...... well illustrated.” —Times. 
“ An autobiographical volume of quite exceptional interest.”—Observer. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portraits, 2 vols., 38s. net. 


“Tt is not the least of Mr. Forrest's merits that his book has the poetical 
touches which so splendid a story demands,””—Atheneum, 
“This history of the Mutiny is the best that has been published.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“The publishers have produced it in splendid style.”—Scotsman, 
“ A standard work on the subject.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BRITISH ECONOMICS IN 1904. 


By W. R, LAWSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


“One of the most thoughtful and original contributions to the study of 
National Policy that the Fiscal controversy has produced in England.” 


—Daily Mail, 
POEMS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Here beyond question is the work of a genuine poet.”—Daily Chronicle. 





SOME SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 6. 


“A book of altogether remarkable and outstanding merit.”’—Athenzum, 
“ Unprecedented and surprisingly fine story.”—World, 


THE FIGHT. 
By SIBYL CREED. 63. 


“ There is real life in ‘The Fight.’...... We see them all, and they are real 
people,” —Times. 


SALLY: a Study. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 63. 


- Tt may be doubted whether any writer, with the exception of Mr. Conrad, 
has given us better narrative pictures of the Malay Archipelago than the 
author of ‘ Sally.’ ’’—Athenzwm, 


THE COMPANY OF DEATH. 
By ALBERT LOUIS COTTON. 6s, 
“A novel of quite unusual promi 


The Tenth Edition of JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 
(63.) is now ready. 





og, Bad, 
'P * 











MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volwme of Essays by 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY, and other Easoys. 


By Sir AncursaLp Gerxiz, D.C.L., F.B.S. 8vo, 83. 6d. n 





THE MYTHS OF PLATO. Translated, with 
Introductory and other Observations, by J. A. Stewart, M.A., Student 
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